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The Negro’s Striving After the Things of the Spirit 


HEN we hear today of the 
\ \ / many faults of ministers and 
the failures of the churches, 


when we hear the ranting of the cult 
leaders and the religious “racketeers” 
who are using the churches for per- 
sonal gain, we are more than apt to 
express disgust with religion and turn 
away from the church as a source of 
evil. Such a thought results only 
from poor reasoning. Any such plan 
would be a rash decision. 

History shows that religion is as 
old as man. Man is by nature relig- 
ious. Unprineipled persons who 
know this to be general often succeed 
in using religion to make dupes of 
sincere and honest people who want 


to know the right, to do the right and 


nothing but the right. 

The law no longer protects the peo- 
ple from being misled. Centuries 
ago nations went too far in dictating 
to the people what kind of religion 
they should have and how they should 
worship ; and the people arose against 
this law and forced the governments 
to grant toleration; that is, the right 
of a man to believe in any kind of 
religion he pleases and to worship as 
he likes; or not at all, if he is not so 
inclined. 

Too much freedom in religion, 
however, is not good for unenlight- 
ened people. While the government 
should not control religion and relig- 
ious ceremonies it should require the 
worship to be reasonable and above 
the level of a public nuisance. Occa- 
sionally, then, the government has to 
interfere with the cult leaders and 
“vacketeers” and restrain them be- 
cause they take advantage of ignorant 
people. 

These strange leaders have their 
best opportunity when the people are 
passing through some crisis — when 
they are distressed by famine, pesti- 
lence, or war and earnestly desire re- 
lief from their troubles. The impos- 
tors appear upon the scene at such a 
time and tell the people that their old 
religious rites and leaders have failed 
and that they must accept the new 
ministers and the miraculous things 
which they can do for them. 

The fault then is not so much that 


of the impostors who mislead the peo- 
ple with noise and display as it is 
that of the people who are simple- 
minded enough to follow them. As 
long as people are ignorant enough 
to be deceived there will always be on 
hand those who are low enough to 
deceive them. Thereby the impostors 


fatten and grow strong at the expense 


of the poor who receive nothing in 
return but the rewards of backward- 
ness. 

Negroes of the United States have 
been the victims of religious cult 
leaders and “racketeers.” The simple 
reason is that most trained ministers 
of the Negro churches have been mis- 
educated. They have been trained to 


serve whites and have to serve Ne- 
groes who are otherwise circum- 
stanced. Practically nothing in their 
curricula or ministerial literature 
used in the preparation of their ser- 
mons takes the Negro into account. 
Some Negro ministers know more 
about the needs of the distant Chinese 
than they do about the Negroes, for 
the Chinese are taken into account in 
their training and reading, whereas 
the oppressed Negro is passed by as 
having his just desert in segregation 
and exploitation under the curse of 
God. The masses of Negroes are cry- 
ing, therefore, for a service which our 
“trained” ministers cannot give. The 
people, then, take to the strange ig- 
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norant leaders, believing that they 
may have the proper remedy for 
their many ills. 

The Negro church, it is clear, has 
been established but it has not been 
developed. Great praise is due An- 
drew Bryan, George Liele, Richard 
Allen and James Varick for establish- 
ing independent churches for their 
race. Equal praise is due to Moses 
C. Clayton, Josiah Bishop, Sampson 
White, Edward Waters, Paul Quinn, 
Daniel A. Payne, Christopher Rush, 
W. M. Miles, L. H. Holsey and Isaac 
Lane for stimulating this independent 
effort, but in freedom the ministers of 
the race have not measured up to 
standard. They have not developed 
the Negro churches into the potent 
factors which they can be made. 

Too many have gone into the min- 
istry for personal gain; and the peo- 
ple, seeing the poor results, turn to 
the cult leaders and the “racketeers,” 
believing that they have more vision 
than the ministers who have been 
serving them blindly because of their 
miseducation. To make the Negro 
church what it should be the minis- 
ters must be educated to the people 
rather than away from them; and 
this would close up the gap, leaving 
no room for the unprincipled cult 
leaders or “racketeers.” Until this is 
done these impostors will have their 
day in the summer tents and store- 
front churches. 

In spite of all these shortcomings 
of the leadership of the chureh it 
should not be underrated or neglect- 
ed. After all that has been said and 
done it must be conceded that the 
church is the only institution in which 
the Negro has a chance for indepen- 
dent leadership. In education, busi- 
ness and government the Negro is 
compelled to follow others. Some of 
these days the ministers may see their 
opportunity and embrace it. Let us 
hope that they may not see it too late. 
What can be done today may not be 
possible tomorrow. 

Although the leadership of the 
church has not been equal to the 
emergency, others in the church have 
sometimes made good use of the 
church. Education sprang up in the 
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church and without Christian stimu- 
lus it could not be where it is today, 
but education had to make itself in- 
dependent of the conservative chureh 
in order to become adequate to the 
needs of progressive peoples and na- 
tions. The chureh has been disin- 
clined to make haste even slowly. 
Democratic education must. proceed 
at a rapid rate. 

The same is true of health. Cura- 
tive methods began in the early 
church where the spiritual was con- 
fused with the physical. The devel- 
opment of medicine toward modern 
curative processes left the conserva- 
tive church clinging to spiritual heal- 
ing which, carried to the point of 
exaggeration, offers opportunity for 
the impostor and the religious “rack- 
eteer” whose practices cannot be de- 
fended on scientifie grounds. These 
operations are not proscribed by law 
for the reason that the modern state 
is based upon the principle of non- 
interference with religion. 

Government, likewise, was once 
connected with religion. The head of 
the tribe was the high priest of his 
people. It was thought that men 
ruled by divine right. Even today we 
have heads of nations who are the 
heads of their national churches. Gov- 
ernment in modern times has so 
broadened in its scope and meaning, 
however, that it had to disconnect it- 
self from the church in order to move 


_ forward at the more rapid pace which 


the needs of a new order required. 
Some of those claiming to rule by 
divine right ruled cruelly by diaboli- 
cal right, and the people set up gov- 
ernment by the consent of those to be 
governed. 

Science was once lodged in the 
chureh as the handmaiden of religion. 
What man did not learn by his ex- 
perience with nature, it was thought 
he could acquire by consulting divin- 
ity. When science began to penetrate 
nature and saw that natural laws con- 
trolled what we do and that knowl- 
edge could be acquired by experimen- 
tation rather than by consulting the 
gods it had to break company with 
the conservative religious leaders and 
set itself up as independent. 

Philosophy was once identified 
with religion, and in some parts even 
today the theologian is the philoso- 
pher. Yet the thinkers who have en- 
deavored to reason out man’s relation 


to things and their relation to one - 


another have brought out ideas which 
the slowly moving religious leaders 
have been unwilling to accept and 
against which they have registered 
bitter opposition. Whether right or 
wrong, the thinking people have con- 
tended that man should seek after the 
truth and by correcting errors and 
amending his findings from time to 
time he may get on the right track. 
Sinee religionists adhere to the rule 
that truth is revealed to man by God 
and that it is just the same today as 
yesterday philosophy had to find an- 
other camp than the church. 


It must not be thought, however, 
that the church leadership has not 
done much good in remaining con- 
servative. Many so-called thinkers 
rush before the public with “half- 
baked” ideas which they themselves 
after trial reject as untrue. “Scientific 
principles” are revised from decade 
to decade because some of them are 
not true. The conservative religious 
leaders stand by as a restraining 
foree to prevent the harm which 
might result by carrying these experi- 
ments too far before it can be deter- 
mined that they are on the right 
course. 

On the other hand, it is evident that 
much good which these forces have 
accomplished outside of the church 
could have been achieved within re- 
ligious circles had not they been too 
conservative—too satisfied with things 
as they are and too inclined to be- 
lieve that they could or should not be 
changed for the better. What was 
needed was more of a spirit of prog- 
ress in religious leaders and more pa- 
tience among those who have rebelled 
against conservatism. Both should 
have sought the golden mean. 

This sort of compromise, however, 
has seemed impossible. The impa- 
tient elements in the church have 
pushed their claims for freedom in 
amusements and recreation and for 
a more popular view of Christian 
teachings which have long seemed to 
be unreasonable. These progressive 
leaders would cease to emphasize the 
miracle and the unnatural in religion 
and would make the church a sort of 
community center to which anyone 
may come and enjoy himself in a 
clean atmosphere without experienc- 
ing what the church has long empha- 
sized as conversion. Persons with 
these views are called modernists. 

The conservative people in the 
chureh, commonly called fundamen- 
talists, desire to hold fast to the old 
beliefs and practices of the church 
and fearlessly oppose the changes 
which the modernists advocate. These 
different views, therefore, have led to 
much discussion and conflict and 
have resulted in division in some of 
the churches. Factions have sepa- 
rated from loeal bodies in which dif- 


ferences of opinion have destroyed 
harmony, and national church organ- 
izations have lost members and con- 
gregations in this heated discussion 
of new theories and policies. 

Some extremists have even advo- 
cated doing away with the church al- 
together, but none of these reformers 
have been able to offer as a substitute 
another agency capable of rendering 
the service which the church has ren- 
dered. The church goes on then in 
spite of its struggles without and 
within. Its power is not so generally 
felt as it used to be, but its influence 
throughout the world cannot be 
doubted. 


Ministers Helping 
the Slaves 


The minister, the most important 
leader of the Negroes before the 
Civil War, did what he could to help 
the slaves. There were many oppor- 
tunities, for the slaves had few of 
the blessings of this life. Yet in the 
slaveholding part of the country the 
Negro minister of the early days 
had to be very careful, and after the 
insurrection scare through the South 
about a hundred years ago the Negro 
ministers were not allowed except 
in border states near free territory, 
and even there they had to be very 
cautious as to what they said and 
did with respect to the Negro slaves. 


They were in danger of being rough-— 


ly handled and their churches might 
be burned down. 


Andrew Bryan, the pastor of the 
first African Baptist Church in Sa- 
vannah about one hundred and fifty 
years ago, set the example of mak- 
ing the lot of the slave easier. Bryan 
was a slaveholder himself, not from 
choice but because of necessity. He 
had a small farm outside of Savan- 
nah, and when he saw a hard pressed 
slave he interceded, bought him from 
his master and settled the slave on 
this farm where he had the oppor- 
tunity to work out his freedom on 
easy terms and take his place in the 
community as a free man himself. 
At one time Bryan had as many as 
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Books 


Mouseknees, by William C. White, 
illustrated by Avery O. Johnson, is 
a recent juvenile work brought out 
by the Random House in New York 
City. Readers find this story of a 
small brown boy “a character as in- 
gratiating and boyish as Penrod.” 

A Flight for Education, by W. M. 
A. Jones, published by George Har- 
rap, in London, is a simplified story 
of Booker T. Washington’s career 
dealing mainly with his early life. 
The book is adapted to the capacity 
of African children. 

Personal Hygiene, by G. E. P. 
Broderick, from the press of the 
United Society for Christian Litera- 
ture, is an effort to deal in a ju- 
venile way with the important laws 
of health which should be kept be- 
fore children in the schools since 
these matters are often neglected at 
home. 

Some Economic Problems of the 
Bantu in South Africa, by D. H. 
Houghton, published by the South 
African Institute of Race Relations 
at Johannesburg, consists of five 
simplified lectures delivered at the 
Vacation Course in African Studies, 
July 1938, at Fort Hare. 

African Drama, by Mary Kelly, is 
a brief paper . published by the 
British Drama League as a report of 
a conference on African drama in 
the form of a synopsis of speeches 
and discussions. 

Tintsomi: Bantu Folk Stories, by 
R. M. Agar-O’Connell, translated 
from Xosa by B. A. Bangeni, is a 
well illustrated, bilingual edition of 
folklore from the Lovedale Press. 

Story-time Books, from the press 
of Thomas Nelson in London, con- 
sist of a series of nearly 100 books 
giving stories of people in different 
parts of the world, including some 
from Africa. The English is sim- 
plified and the stories are illustrated. 

A. Thurston Child, superintendent 
of Education in St. Croix in the Vir- 
gin Islands, has produced for junior 
high school students a history of that 
possession entitled Our Virgin 
Islands. The story is traced from the 
time of the discovery to the present. 
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The Background of the Negro Church 


HEN the Negro first. came 
into contact with Christians 
they had in mind trading 


with Africans to increase the wealth 
of Europe and Asia. The first Euro- 
peans to touch the lower coast of Af- 
rica had this plan, and so did the 
Portuguese and Spaniards centuries 
thereafter. Some efforts had been 
made earlier to Christianize the Af- 
ricans in North and Northeast Africa, 
but these Africans were by this time 
so mixed with Asiatics and Euro- 
peans that this missionary work came 
as an extension of that in the other 
continents. Traders sought the blacks 
of the interior for their gold, ivory, 
salt, and the like at first and next 
sought men themselves to be enslaved 
for cheap labor on foreign shores. 
This was especially true in the newly 
discovered America, where labor was 
very much needed on the sugar, to- 
baceo, cotton, and coffee plantations. 
The Indians had been tried, but they 
proved to be “unprofitable servants.” 

The slave traders did not have in 
mind the conversion of the Negroes 
to Christianity, but slavery was so 
revolting to some Europeans that 
they objected to the system and 
would not yield until told that bring- 
ing the Africans into slavery was the 
best way to save their souls. This 
declaration did not remove all the dif- 
ficulty, for there was an unwritten 
law that a Christian could not be held 
a slave. If then the Negro slave 
made a profession of the Christian 
religion he would have to be freed. 
The American colonies with the sane- 
tion of the Bishop of London, how- 
ever, soon got around this custom by 
a law providing that although a Ne- 
gro might become a Christian he 
could still be held as a slave. 

This does not mean that after this 
change in the policy with respect to 
the slaves that they were freely 
taught the Christian religion. During 
the earliest years of the American 
colonies along the Atlantic there were 
not sufficient clergymen to take care 
of the religious work required, and 
such ministers as there were belonged 
to the aristocratic Anglican church 
which took little account of the black 
slaves and Indians. These classes 
were so neglected that sympathetic 
Christian workers known as the As- 
sociates of Dr. Bray and as the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts undertook 
to serve especially these neglected 
people about the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

These missionaries sent to the lowly 
found their task a hard one. The Ne- 
groes and Indians had been enslaved, 
but no effort had been made to lift 
them above the heathen stage. Some 


of these settlers in the colonies had 
reached the conclusion that the Ne- 
groes had no souls. Eliza Lucas of 
Charleston, South Carolina, inquired 
of the Rev. Mr. Thomas, “Do you 
mean to say that Negroes will go to 
Heaven? And must I meet them 
there?” 

Some masters, convinced that the 
Negroes had souls, permitted the mis- 
sionaries to teach them Christian 
principles, but others paid no atten- 
tion to them and neglected also the 
poor whites who were indentured 
servants hardly ranking socially 
higher than the Negro slaves. In those 
parts of America settled by the Cath- 
olies—Maryland, Florida and Louisi- 
ana—the Negro received more consid- 
eration than in the parts of America 
controlled by the Protestants. In 
Central and South America where the 
Latins had full sway Negroes were 
gladly welcomed in the church. 

The Catholics made special effort 
to Christianize the Negroes and when 
they had become well Europeanized, 
that is, able to do and live as Euro- 
peans did, they were permitted to 


obtain freedom easily and to become 
citizens of the communities in which 
they lived. Negroes not only were 
accepted as members of the Catholic 
church but could become priests. A 
Negro, Martin de Porres, so distin- 
guished himself in Peru as to become 
a saint of the Catholic Church, and 
Francisco Xavier de Luna Victoria 
became Bishop of Panama, the first 
native American to attain such dis- 
tinction. No Protestant church has 
permitted a Negro to become a bishop 
except when providing that he must 
serve Negroes only. 

The Anglican Church and its sue- 
cessor, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, never sought neg- 
lected Negroes especially, and those 
received as members were taught or 
ministered unto separately—in special 
missions, in the Negro pew+—in the 
court of the gentiles outside of the 
temple of Jehovah. When the Bap- 
tists and Methodists came they ac- 
cepted the Negroes and poor whites 
as equals. These new religious lead- 
ers even attacked slavery as contrary 
to the law of God. Negroes became 
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preachers and served as pastors of 
whites and of mixed congregations. 
For this reason the large majority of 
Negroes joined the Baptist and Meth- 
odist churches; and they are there 
today. 

By and by, however, some of these 
poor whites in the Baptist and Meth- 
odist churches became rich owners of 
slaves themselves. These new slave- 
holders urged then that nothing be 
said against slavery and that the com- 
ing of Negroes into these churches be 
safeguarded. This led to a division 
in the national Baptist and Methodist 
organizations. After much fighting 
within, these factions separated into 
Northern and Southern, or pro-slav- 
ery and anti-slavery groups in the 
*forties. These factions have recently 
agreed to merge with the understand- 
ing that the Negro shall not be 
treated with equality. 

Before all this had taken place, 
however, the Negroes, seeing that 
they were not being warmly welcomed 
in the Baptist and Methodist churches, 
had begun about the time of the close 
of the American Revolution to estab- 
lish churches of their own. George 
Liele had established in Savannah a 
Baptist Church for Negroes before 
1779, and it was developed there after 
the American Revolution by Andrew 
Bryan. Other such churches were or- 
ganized in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. The Harrison Street Church 
was organized in Petersburg in 1776. 
Baptist churches followed in Balti- 
more in 1795, in New York in 1808, 
in Philadelphia in 1809, and in Bos- 
ton in 1809. These had no national 
organization to lead in efficient work 
and, although doing good locally, 
have not accomplished great things. 

From the Methodist Church went 
other Negro religious leaders to find 
an atmosphere of more freedom and 
independent action. They were fac- 
ing restriction and rebelled against it 
when they remembered the former 
days when Black Harry, Harry Ho- 
sier, and Richard Allen had preached 
to mixed congregations on the cireuit 
with Asbury. Richard Allen, Absa- 
lom Jones and their coworkers with- 
drew in protest from the St. George’s 
Methodist Church in Philadelphia in 
1787 when they were pulled from 
their knees while at prayer and di- 
rected to the gallery. 

These Philadelphia Negro leaders 
founded the African Institution out 
of which came the independent Bethel 
Chureh led by Richard Allen while 
some members organized under the 
stimulus of Absalom Jones the Afri- 
ean Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Other Negro Methodists were led by 
Richard Allen to set up independent 
organizations like the Bethel Church, 
and by 1816 there appeared a suffi- 
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cient number of them to assemble and 
establish the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church with Richard Allen as 
its first bishop. Still other Methodists, 
led by Peter Williams and James 
Varick in New York, separated from 
the St. John’s Methodist Church 
there and organized an African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church, which 
duplicated itself sufficiently to have 
a number of churches to organize in 
1821 a national body with this name 
under James Varick as their first 
bishop. 

The independent church movement, 
however, was successful oniy in the 
Northern States where few free Ne- 
groes lived and in certain liberal 
parts of the border slave states. 
Morris Brown, who had started a fine 
work for the African Methodists in 
Charleston, had to close the effort and 
flee to free soil. Too many insurrec- 
tions and plots like that of Gabriel 
Prosser in Virginia in 1800, that of 
Denmark Vesey in Charleston in 
1822, and that of Nat Turner in Vir- 
ginia in 1831 had followed. Slave- 
holders believed that it was unwise to 
permit Negroes to assemble for any 
purpose whatever. Negro preachers 
were silenced by law, and the meet- 
ings of their followers were prohib- 
ited except in the presence of or un- 
der the supervision of whites desig- 
nated for this purpose. 

Where Negroes had special churches 
white pastors were appointed to serve 
them. The former Negro pastors, al- 
though not permitted to preach, were 
often invited to the pulpit to pray, 
and sometimes were skilful enough to 
work a whole sermon into their pray- 
ers. But most Negroes were either 
neglected, had to sit in the Negro 
pew, or in the gallery to listen to re- 
ligious exercises conducted by the 
whites for themselves. Occasionally 
the white pastors conducted special 
services for Negroes at a different 
hour when the Negroes could partici- 
pate to the extent of singing and 
praying. 

This cramped worship, however, 
did not satisfy many of the slaves, 
and late at night they stole away to 
the woods and swamps, where they 
sang and prayed to their own satis- 
faction. They had to be careful and 
not make too much noise lest they 
might be heard. To avoid this they 
would hang up wet blankets and 
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turned down pots which they believed 
would drown out the noise. Often, 
however, they were heard from afar 
as they sang and prayed in the spirit ; 
and the patrol, looking for such ab- 
sentees from the cabins, caught them, 
cruelly punished them, and drove 
them back to their plantations. 

In the meantime the Negro relig- 
ious leaders in the North pushed their 
work with vigor, and against many 
odds succeeded in going gradually 
forward. Morris Brown, Edward 
Waters, Paul Quinn, A. W. Wayman 
and Daniel A. Payne greatly stimu- 
lated the effort among the African 
Methodists. Christopher Rush and 
George Galbreth likewise led the 
Zionists toward national achievement. 
All Negroes in the Methodist Churches, 
however, did not leave. Many of the 
Negroes in the Methodist Churches 
in the North remain with them even 
today. The Negro members held by 
the Southern Methodists were set 
apart in 1870 as the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church with W. M. 
Miles and R. H. Vanderhorst as bish- 
ops. L. H. Holsey and Isaac Lane, 
who later followed, proved to be great 
factors in the extension of the work 
of the Colored Methodist Church. 

The total of Negro churches report- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census in 
1926 was found to be 42,585, of 
which the Negro Baptists had 22,081; 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 6,708; the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 2,518; and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church 2,466. Among white denomi- 
nations having a certain number of 
Negro congregations, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had by far the 
most, with 3,743. These five bodies 
account for seven-eighths (88.1 per 
cent) of all the Negro churches in 
the United States. The Negro mem- 
bership reported totaled 5,203,487, or 
almost one-tenth (9.5 per cent) of all 
the church members in the United 
States; but in this connection it 
should be pointed out that the 
churches of large Negro denomina- 
tions do not include many of their 
young people in the membership. 

Statistics show encouraging prog- 
ress, in numbers at least, from year 
to year. The rural Negroes maintain 
about three times as many churches 
as the urban Negroes do and the same 
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proportion holds with respect to the 
Sunday schools. Most of these rural 
churches, of course, are found in the 
States below the Mason and Dixon 
line where the large majority of this 
element of population lives. Accord- 
ing to the special Census of Religious 
Bodies of 1926, 88.7 per cent of the 
Negro churches are found in the 
South Atlantic and East South Cen- 
tral divisions. While most Negro 
churches in the North are found in 
cities, moreover, 84 per cent of 
churches and 70 per cent of the mem- 
bers are rural in the South Atlantic 
and East South Central divisions. In 
the East North Central States 81.6 
per cent of the Negro churches and 
95.5 per cent of the membership are 
urban. Whereas the average mem- 
bership of a Negro church in a city 
was largest (297) in the Middle At- 
lantic division and smallest (86) in 
the Mountain division, rural churches 
had the highest average memberships 
(104) in the South Atlantic division; 
those in the East South Central had 
92, while the 27 Negro rural churches 
in the Mountain division and the 26 
in the Pacifie averaged respectively 
41 and 35 members. 

Negro churches, like the Sunday 
schools, were largely concent~ated in 
the South, 32,332, or 88.9 pc. ont of 
the churches with schools, ana 1,789,- 
095 or 83.4 per cent of the scholars 
being located in the three southern 
divisions. Because Negro churches in 
the North are primarily urban while 
those in the South are mainly rural, 
it happened that the Negro Sunday 
schools with the largest memberships 
were found in the Middle Atlantic 
division, where the average was 107.9 
scholars to a church. In the New 
England division this average was 
99.7; in the East North Central area 
the number was only 47.1; and in the 
Mountain division only 40.5. 

These facts include the record of 
the Baptists whose achievements are 
not easily estimated. The Baptists 
accomplish much locally, but do not 
make themselves as effective as they 
could if they had an efficient national 
organization. For a long time, even 
after the Civil War, the Negro Bap- 
tists as a majority followed the na- 
tional leadership of the White Bap- 
tists in the schools in which Negroes 
were educated and in the production 


of the literature used, although the 
Negro Baptists tended to set up their 
own associations and state conven- 
tions. These organizations, however, 
could not go far because of the ex- 
ceedingly form of the 
Baptist organization. Any four 
Christian believers may organize a 
Baptist Church and nobody can ques- 
tion its standing as a religious body. 


democratic 


The White Baptists in the mean- 
time who dictated the course of the 
Negro Baptists kept their black lead- 
ers in the background, saying to the 
ambitious members of the Negro 
Baptists that the time was not ripe 
for the Negro to assume leadership 
in religion and education. Believing 
that “such a time” might never come, 
the thinking Baptists organized in 
1886 the National Baptist Convention 
to publish their own literature and 
establish and direct their own schools. 
After making a good start in this di- 
rection under R. H. Boyd and E. C. 
Morris, these Baptists split in 1915 
into two militant factions solely on 
the grounds of the ownership and 
control of their publishing house in 
Nashville. With the division of the 
limited support which locally demo- 
cratic churches can be induced to give 
neither faction has been able to ac- 
complish what has been expected of 
it. The Baptists, therefore, have not 
been able to advance far in propor- 
tion to their numbers. 


The Negro Methodists as a whole 
are apparently well organized from 
the point of view of small groups, 
but they have partly defeated their 
own purposes in failing to merge as 
was encouraged more than a century 
ago by both Richard Allen and James 
Varick. Today the most intellectual 
leaders of the Methodists who should 
see the wisdom of the merger are too 
selfish to sacrifice ambition for the 
good of the people. Each leader hopes 
to become bishop, and the merger 
would reduce the number of positions 
to which they would have to aspire. 

At a recent quadrennial conference 
of one of the Methodist organizations 
ambitious aspirants foreed the body 
to elect two new bishops when neither 
the membership of the connection nor 
its financial status warranted taking 
such a step, and since that time the 
resources of this connection have been 
accordingly taxed. 
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Early Auxiliaries of the Church Developed 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


i ‘HE missionary society in the 
Negro Church was a more im- 
portant auxiliary than those of 

the other churches. In the first place, 
the Negro Church had to do the 
double duty of functioning as an in- 
stitution ministering to all commu- 
nity needs, and consequently the aux- 
iliaries had to do likewise. While 
primarily concerned with missions, 
the meetings of the auxiliary pro- 
vided for religious instruction to ex- 
plain more thoroughly than was re- 
quired among others the meaning of 
missions and the duty of Christians 
to support such efforts. When con- 
vineed of the necessity for funds to 
support such work the Negroes rais- 
ing funds faced difficulties peculiar 
to their condition. Socials requiring 
an admission fee and offering refresh- 
ments for sale were frequently ar- 
ranged; clubs were organized to pro- 
duce garments, lace, embroidery and 
knit goods from the sale of which 
sums for missions were raised. Inci- 
dentally this opportunity provided 
industrial training. 

Considerable sums were thereby 
raised, and distinguished mission- 
aries owed their opportunities for 
service to the support of these socie- 
ties. Lot Cary, converted in the First 
African Baptist Church in Richmond, 
on hearing a sermon preached from 
the third chapter of John, “Ye must 
be born again,” was financed by the 
missionary society of his church to 
serve as a missionary to Africa. With 
Collin Teague, likewise commissioned 
for the same purpose, Lot Cary sailed 
for Liberia in 1821. There his work 
was religious, educational and ad- 
ministrative. He became a most de- 
pendable sort of coworker upon 
whom all agencies for good could de- 
pend, and he accomplished much un- 
der those pioneering conditions. He 
became vice-regent of the colony; 
and, like Caesar, had to do many 
things at the same time. While en- 
gaged in preparation to repel an at- 
tack of crude natives Lot Cary lost 
his life in the explosion of a maga- 
zine. 

Harrison Ellis, a self-educated 
blacksmith of Eufaula, Alabama, 
showed such proficiency in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and the Scriptures 
that the white missionary societies of 
that area, assisted by those of the Ne- 
groes thus connected, raised sufficient 
money to send him as a missionary to 
Liberia. Ellis was instrumental not 
only as missionary but as a helper in 
preparing for more efficient service 
those who had gone to that land as 
missionaries. He is still remembered 
for the work which he did in Africa. 

Other missionaries thus went to 
serve. The Negro independent Meth- 


odists and Baptists, restricted mainly 
to operations among their people in 
the North, thought also of their peo- 
ple in the West Indies as well as in 
Africa. The Rev. Thomas Paul, who 
established the first African Baptist 
Church in Boston, rendered important 
service as a missionary in the West 
Indies thanks to the aid obtained 
through the missionary societies in 
the churches. There he had been pre- 
ceded by George Liele who, leaving 
with the British evacuating Savannah 
in 1781, went to Jamaica and estab- 
lished there its first Baptist church. 
David George had made himself a 
missionary to the Negroes exiled in 
Nova Scotia and later to Sierra Le- 
one. Similar agencies aiding both 
J. W. C. Pennington and Samuel R. 
Ward enabled them also to operate 
in the West Indies after rendering 
faithful service in the United States. 

Other such efforts were significant. 
John Stewart, imbued with the spirit 
of this work, founded the American 
Methodist missions to the Indians of 
the Great Lakes. Canada, to which 
Negroes escaping from slavery mi- 
grated to the extent that 60,000 were 
there before the Civil War, became 
another sphere of operation. Churches 
had to be built in crude communities, 
and ministers had to be supplied. 
Much help was obtained from the 
anti-slavery churches of the North, 
but the Negro missionary organiza- 
tions were called on to do their part. 

While the most striking appeal of 
the missionaries was for foreign 
work, the needs of the heathen within 
the limits of the United States had 
to receive attention. Up to about 
1830 little had been done to evange- 
lize the Negroes thoroughly. What 
Christian experience they had had up 
to that time had come mainly by 
indirect contact with the whites; and 
on the frontier the whites themselves 
had been neglected. When slavery 
reached its most cruel stage under the 
program of making cotton king the 
Negroes drifted lower and lower to 
heathenism. During the late ’thirties 
and ’forties, however, southern Chris- 
tians desiring to remove this stigma 


, warmly supported home mission work 


among Negroes as far as it could be 
carried out without teaching them to 
read or write. These whites of the 
slaveholding area made this a matter 
of great concern and directed efforts 
of missioinary societies among south- 
ern Negroes chiefly along this line. 
The foreign mission support among 
Negroes at that time then became re- 
stricted mainly to Negro societies in 
the border slave states and free states. 
There was no desire among the free 
Negroes to neglect their brethren in 
the South, but they had no way to 
communicate with them. Throughout 
the Lower South Negro independent 


church organizations were prohibited 
after Nat Turner’s insurrection. Ne- 
gro preachers were silenced. At one 
time the mails were searched to inter- 
cept all communications addressed by 
northern Negroes and their sympa- 
thizers to the enslaved members of the 
race. So fearful were slaveholders 
that insurrection might thereby be 
stirred up they had enacted special 
laws prohibiting the circulation of 
such literature under severe penalties. 

In spite of this precaution, how- 
ever, the missionary society proved to 
be a source of much enlightenment, 
and some Negroes thereby became 
educated. In certain parts, the laws 
restricting the instruction and dis- 
semination of information were not 
enforced. Sympathetic owners of 
slaves and members of the families of 
white pastors taught Negroes to read, 
hoping that in some way they might 
become useful in mission work in the 
fields to which their attention was di- 
rected. Missionary societies in the 
South participated in having trained 
at centers in the North those Negroes 
who had been liberated in the South 
with the understanding that they 
would engage in mission work in Af- 
rica. Outstanding Southerners like 
Judge J. B. O’Neall of South Caro- 
lina advocated a change in the restric- 
tive laws of the South at least to the 
extent of teaching Negroes to read 
the Bible. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Sunday School was an impor- 
tant aspect of religious work. To 
this agency the Negro owes much. 
The institution, however, is much in- 
debted to the Negro. Catherine Fer- 
guson, a Negro woman, was the 
founder of the Sunday School work 
in New York. Before the Civil War 
she began to bring together on Sun- 
day afternoon the children of her 
neighborhood and tell them in her 
simplified language the lesson em- 
bodied in the sermon preached by her 
pastor on Sunday morning. Seeing 
that she was thereby accomplishing 
much good in this religious effort, the 
pastors of the city endorsed her work 
and stimulated its growth into a sys- 
tem of modern Sunday Schools. Los- 
sing was so impressed with her work 
that when he wrote in 1852 a book of 
Men of Merit of that day he included 
a sketch of this woman of great 
vision. 

The Sunday School in its begin- 
ning had its best chance among the 
Negroes in the North prior to the 
general emancipation, for there it 
could and did develop along with 
their churches. In the South the in- 
struction of Negroes had to be safe- 
guarded after laws had been passed 
to prohibit anyone from teaching a 
Negro to read and write. The abo- 


litionists in the free states censured 
the slaveholding section for thus pre- 
venting the Negro from learning the 
Bible which is the only revelation of 
God to man. To remove this stigma 
some of the most aristocratic men 
and women of the South opened Sun- 
day Schools in which they taught Ne- 
groes to memorize the principles of 
Christianity without the use of books 
by the Negroes themselves. The white 
teachers read to the Negroes passages 
of the Scriptures and favorite hymns 
and repeated them from Sunday to 
Sunday until the Negroes learned to 
say them by heart. Stonewall Jack- 
son thus taught Negroes in a Sunday 
School in Lexington, Virginia, before 
the Civil War. The first contribu- 
tion raised to honor the fallen hero 
with a monument was contributed by 
the Negroes whom he had taught the 
principles of the Christian religion. 
Inasmuch as the ordinary Sunday 
School instruction did not always 
reach the unchurched Negroes, the 
same or better results were secured by 


CATHERINE FERGUSON 


establishing missions which went fur- 
ther than the Sunday Schogls. This 
effort was promoted with great suc- 
cess by Bishop Leonidas -Polk, of 
Louisiana, later a Confederate gen- 
eral; by the Rev. Josiah Low and the 
Rev. C. C. Jones in Georgia; by 
Bishop William Capers in South 
Carolina; and by Bishop William 
Meade in Virginia. Thousands of dol- 
lars were spent annually on this 
work, and thereby many Negroes ac- 
quired some crude knowledge of 
Christianity. 

The Sunday School, however, had 
its best opportunity among Negroes 
after the Civil War. It then became 
the educational agency which it could 
not be when most Negroes were pro- 
hibited by law from learning to read 
and write. After the general eman- 
cipation in 1865 the literature used 
in the. Sunday Schools for Negroes 
was adapted to the special needs of 
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those just freed. As much space in 
the books was devoted to teaching the 
pupils to spell and to read as was de- 
voted to teaching religion. Old and 
young having to work during the 
week crowded the Sunday Schools to 
learn the fundamentals as well as to 
learn the Christian doctrine. The de- 
sire to know more about religion was 
an additional incentive to learn to 
read. Numbers of elderly Negroes 
still with us say that they owe the be- 
ginning of their education to what 
was taught them in these Sunday 
Schools for the freedmen. 

By and by this double duty of the 
Sunday School became unnecessary in 
proportion as day schools began to 
provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities. The Sunday School then be- 
came more of an adjunct organization 
for juvenile religious work. Enter- 
prising adults, however, were loath to 
leave the Sunday Schools, for, al- 
though no longer teaching the rudi- 
ments of education, the Sunday 
School taught more about the princei- 
ples of religion than could be learned 
sometimes from the unedueated min- 
ister serving the congregations. In 
those days the minister as a rule 
preached from only two books, the 
Bible and personal experience; and 
those who could not understand the 
Bible spoke mainly from experience. 
The minister might manage to read 
satisfactorily a chapter from the 
Scriptures and take therefrom a text 
which he usually failed to follow. In- 
stead he talked about his sufferings 
in slavery, about the hard struggle he 
had since had, and about his rapid 
progress on the way to glory. Intel- 
ligent Negroes quickly grew tired of 
_such empty ranting and resorted to 
the Sunday School for such exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures as its literature 
provided. 

This situation usually accounted 
for the rift between the pastor and 
the Sunday School. Occasionally the 
Sunday School had a larger follow- 
ing than the Chureh and could raise 
more funds for its purposes. The 
effort of the Church to control such 
funds often caused serious trouble. 
The pastor sometimes became so em- 
bittered against the Sunday School 
as not to attend at all. 

Oftener the pastor failed to attend 
the Sunday School, not because of 
any administrative question but for 
the reason that he was so poorly edu- 
cated that he would be embarrassed 
in an open discussion of the Serip- 
tures. In the proportion as Negroes 
were educated in the schools many of 
them surpassed in mental ability their 
first pastors who had remained con- 
tent with merely knowing how to 
read and write. Such pastors could 
hold their churches by catering to the 
whims of the unedueated element; 
but, under the cireumstances, could 
not do much for the progress of the 
community. 

The Sunday School, therefore, was 
a large contributor to the cleavage 


between the conservative and progres- 
sive elements in the Church—not so 
much a division on matters of mod- 
ernism and fundamentalism, for that 
has never been much of a danger in 
the Negro Chureh, but a question as 
to whether the mode of worship and 
chureh administration shall be up to 
date or behind the time. This condi- 
tion accounts for the multiplication 
of Baptist Churches to the extent 
that in the same city one may find 
one of the most advanced order and 
nearby another on the pagan level. 
The First Baptist, the Second, the 
Third, the Fourth, the Fifth, and so 
on. The Methodists under episcopal 
control do not suffer such disruption 
since this can be obviated by the 
bishop, who may transfer men from 
charges where they are not making 
progress. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
think of the Sunday School as merely 
a center for agitation. The develop- 
ments herein outlined have taken 
place spontaneously. The Sunday 
School has devoted itself religiously 
to the work of serving the church as 
a nursery. The conflict of its forces 
of progress with efforts backward 
has come about naturally. Pastors 
have not set out to bridle the Sunday 
School, and the latter has not planned 
any opposition to the pulpit, but 
these results have inevitably come 
about in the natural course of things. 

The strictly religious work of the 
Sunday School has been helpfully 
supplemented in most urban churches 
of Negroes by the work of the Allen 
Endeavor, the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, the Christian Endeavor, 
and the Epworth League. The Jun- 
ior Church also has been a factor. In 
the rural churches, however, these 
young people’s societies do not gen- 
erally operate, and in some of these 
country churches the Sunday School 
itself does not exist. In a still larger 
number of the rural churches Sunday 
School is held during the summer 
months only when children may travel 
without much exposure, and_ the 
chureh itself is not active or has 
preaching once or twice a month. The 
rural church with a program ecaleu- 
lated to help rural people has not yet 
appeared among Negroes, and the 
Sunday School cannot easily operate 
where the church has not made some 
headway. 


THE DEBATING SOCIETY 


In the Negro Chureh the debating 
society has developed further than in 
other religious circles. For this there 
are several reasons. The Negro 
Church was the only avenue through 
which the race could express itself 
freely, for even after emancipation 
the race had little or no control over 
the public schools and few of them 
were kept in buildings except in aban- 
doned structures, ramshackle houses 
and private dwellings. The Negroes, 
moreover, had few public halls and 
practically no theatres, so general 


was the poverty of the race for many 
years. The church, which had some 
start even before the Civil War, how- 
ever, did supply a meeting place and 
served during the early years as the 
public forum. 

Soon after the organization of a 
church, then, some one usually pro- 
posed that there be organized a de- 
bating society. The pastor, as a rule, 
welcomed the idea because it attract- 
ed to the church persons who might 
not otherwise come and helped to 
make it somewhat a community cen- 
ter. Persons thus attracted, more- 
over, might be induced to join the 
chureh and participate fully in its re- 
ligious activities. The educational 
feature was emphasized, too, for the 
people as a whole profited by the dis- 
cussion of matters which, although 
important, could not be properly dis- 
eussed by the pastor from the pulpit. 
There was also the idea that in every 
community there were thinking men 
and women who should be heard. 

During these early years the ques- 
tions of great import were not dis- 
cussed. With the exception of mat- 
ters of freedom and slavery, which 
were settled by the Civil War, the 
average Negro had not become suffi- 
ciently developed to profit by hearing 
the exposition of grave public ques- 
tions dealing with things social, eco- 
nomic and political. The first debates 
interesting the Negro, then, were 
such contentions as that water is more 
dangerous than fire, that a dog 
is more useful to man than a gun, 
that the pen is mightier than the 
sword, or that man is more impor- 
tant than woman. Sometimes de- 
nominational disputes received a 
hearing in such heated debates as 
that immersion is preferable to pour- 
ing as a form of baptism, that 
Protestantism is more desirable than 
Catholicism, that the minister rather 
than the officers should dictate the 
policy of the church, or that the 
church is greater than the state. 

The debating society connected 
with the Chureh gradually _ lost 
ground as the schools developed along 
the line of rhetorical exercises. The 
participants in the schools soon be- 
came so much better informed than 
the ambitious illiterates on the out- 
side that the debating society lost 
much of its popularity, and it is 
known today only in _ exceptional 
places—either where the people have 
not generally advanced or where the 
church has developed so far along 
modern lines as to have its own spe- 
cial program and to be sufficient unto 
itself. The former questions which 
engaged the attention of the old de- 
bating society now seem puerile or 
ridiculous, and have given way to the 
matters growing out of their studies 
and daily life. 

The old debating society has been 
superseded in most urban communi- 
ties by a wide-awake forum connected 
either with one centrally located 
church or duplicated at two or more 


of the largest churehes of the city. 
The newly established community 
centers, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association plants serving 
Negroes have also functioned in. the 
same capacity. In connection with 
the majority of churches the modern 
forum must have some regard to re- 
ligious matters, but the tendency has 
been so to broaden the program as to 
deal primarily with important civic 
questions touching the life of the peo- 
ple today. Thus more vitally con- 
eerned with realities, the modern for- 
um easily transcended in importance 
the old debating society. 

Probably the most striking exam- 
ple of the modern forum among Ne- 
groes was the Bethel Historical and 
Literary Association, connected with 
the Metropolitan African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Washington. 
From the time of its organization not 
long after the Civil War up until re- 
cent years the work of the Associa- 
tion was as important or as popular 
as that of the religious work of the 
church. With only one important 
competitor, the Second Baptist 
Chureh Lyceum, the Bethel Histori- 
cal and Literary Association became 
a city-wide attraction. This organi- 
zation contributed nothing particular 
to historical work, but it did provide 
at its weekly meetings hearing for 
poets, editors, lecturers and race lead- 
ers. An aspirant along any of these 
lines considered himself fortunate to 
be invited before that body. It meant 
entree in other quarters which had to 
Any 
Negro distinguishing himself in the 
country expected to be invited to ap- 
pear on this rostrum. Every Negro 
honored with a high office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., had to be heard there. 
Douglass, Bruce, Langston, and 
Lynch appeared on this platform to 
discuss publie questions as they con- 
cerned their race. White statesmen, 
similarly interested, also had their 
day there. 

The invitation to white men of po- 
litical prominence naturally brought 
politics sometimes to the Negro forum 
and to the Church. Men steeped in 
partisanship could not resist the 
temptation thus to proselyte, and a 
contribution to the church or to one 
of its auxiliaries often proved effec- 
tive without entering upon an actual 
bargain. In the main, however, the 
Negro forum has been kept above 
such a level. The directors of this 
work have been sincere in staging dis- 
cussions of those public questions 
most vital to the needs of the people 
served. So much advancement has 
been made from the stage in which 
politicians used this ageney as a 
means to an end that today no Negro 
forum with such bias can long hold 
the support of the intelligent citizens 
of a community. The tendency has 
been to treat every public question as 
having merits and demerits and to 


be reached to assure success. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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The Negro Church, an All-Comprehending Institution 


HE Negro church touches al- 
most every ramification of the 
life of the Negro. As stated 
elsewhere, the Negro church, in the 
absence of other agencies to assume 
such responsibilities, has had to do 
more than its duty in taking care of 
the general interests of the race. A 
definitive history of the Negro church, 
therefore, would leave practically no 
phase of the history of the Negro in 
America untouched. All efforts of the 
Negro in things economic, educational 
and political have branched out of or 
connected in some way with the rise 
and development of the Negro church. 
In the struggle of the Negro for 
freedom, the abolitionists appealed to 
the Negroes through their churches. 
They were called upon to secure from 
chureh members subscriptions to abo- 
lition papers and to open their doors 
to the anti-slavery lecturers who 
could not secure a hearing in white 
churches. At times, of course, the 
Negro churches had to close their 
doors to the anti-slavery agitators 
because pro-slavery groups in the free 
states where Negro churches were 
permitted often burned them down in 
protest. This drastic action was taken 
in order that the commercial connec- 
tions of northern merchants with the 
slave-holding area might not thereby 
be jeopardized. When a Negro 
churchman in Philadelphia once 
called on Frederick Douglass to speak 
a few words to the children in his 
Sunday School in 1852, he cautioned 
him not to say a word against slavery 
in that church for fear that the mob 
in that city would destroy the build- 
ing. 

The ranks of the Negro abolition- 
ists, however, would be very thin if 
one took therefrom the fearless Ne- 
gro churchmen who fought for the 
freedom of their people. Richard 
Allen, Morris Brown, Edward Wa- 
ters, James Varick, Christopher 
Rush, Peter Williams and Theodore 


SPOLITICAL STRENGTHS 


S. Wright kept before their people 
the hope for freedom in this world as 
well as that for joy in the world to 
come. No orator ever delivered a 
more forceful invective against slav- 
ery than did Nathaniel Paul, pastor 
of the African Baptist Church in Al- 
bany, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the abolition of slavery in the 
state of New York, on July 5, 1827. 
Along with Frederick Douglass stood 
on the anti-slavery platform Sojourn- 
er Truth, who claimed to be a “wit- 
ness for God,” and such masterful 
orators in the anti-slavery cause as 
J. W. C. Pennington, Samuel R. 
Ward and Henry Highland Garnet. 
Ward and Pennington, while pastors 
of churches, devoted so much of their 
time to the anti-slavery cause - that 
historians sometimes forget that they 
were ministers of the gospel. Henry 
Highland Garnet, more radical than 
Frederick Douglass himself, had to 
be restrained from advancing too far 
in the agitation lest he might reach 
a position when he would do the 
cause more harm than good. 

The Negro chureh also bore the 
message of freedom through the 
press. Most of the Negro news- 
papers of the ante-bellum times were 
established with the support of or un- 
der the editorship of Negro church- 
men. This was true for the two rea- 
sons that the Negro clergy were the 
most influential of all leaders in 
reaching the people and at the same 
time they were the best educated ele- 
ment from which editors might be 
drawn. Samuel E. Cornish, who in 
1827 served with John B. Russwurm 
in founding The Freedom’s Journal, 
the first Negro newspaper to be estab- 
lished in the United States, was an ac- 
tive minister. Cornish founded The 
Weekly Advocate in 1837, and later 
Charles Bennett Ray, another minis- 
ter, served with Philip A. Bell in 
editing The Colored American. With 
William G. Allen, Henry Highland 


Garnet founded The Watchman at 
Troy, New York. At Syracuse, Sam- 
uel Ringgold Ward, another church- 
man, established in 1848 The Impar- 
tial Citizen. The Anglo-African, the 
only Negro magazine published before 
the Civil War, had as one of its 
editors Henry Highland Garnet. The 
oldest Negro newspaper in existence, 
The Christian Recorder, was estab- 
lished by the A.M.E. Chureh in 1852. 

The Christian church, moreover, has 
done as much for education as it has 
done for religion. Education was 
one of the first concerns of these op- 
pressed people, and in the church 
where they had freedom, some of the 
most important efforts for the en- 
lightenment of the race developed. 
In fact, every Negro church was a 
school when religious exercises were 
not in progress. Educational efforts 
were important, and learning, of some 
kind claimed the attention of the 
members. The fundamentals were 
taught, and the clubs in the churches 
provided instruction in sewing, knit- 
ting, embroidery, and the like. 

These churches could maintain 
schools even in the border states 
where slavery existed in a mild form. 
A number of such schools were kept 
in the churches of Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and Saint Louis. An out- 
standing effort of this sort was the 
thriving school of John F. Cook 
in the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian 
Chureh in Washington, D. C. It 
was temporarily transplanted in 1835 
to Laneaster, Pennsylvania, where he 
taught for a year when on account 
of the Snow Riot he was compelled 
to leave Washington. About the same 
time Lewis Woodson, an African 
Methodist minister, had such a suc- 
cessful school in connection with his 
church in Pittsburgh. The Rev. Henry 
Adams had as early as 1847 a school 
of this type in Louisville. The Rev. 
R. L. Perry had the opportunity to 
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attend a church school in Nashville. 

From a school in the basement 
of a large A. M. E. Church in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, developed a manual 
labor college; and after operating 
a while in that city it moved about 
twenty miles outside of Columbus 
and settled on a farm. This school 
was continued as a merger with Wil- 
berforce University which the Ne- 
groes took over under the direction 
of Daniel A. Payne during the Civil 
War. 

After the Civil War Negro chureh- 
men freely participated in editing, 
teaching, and agitating for the rights 
of the Negro. A large number of 
them went into polities. Not be- 
cause they desired to abandon the 
pulpit; but, being more intelligent 
than most Negroes who had no op- 
portunity for education, they were 
called upon thus to participate in 
public matters. A list of those who 
served in public office during the re- 
construction period would give a 
good idea of the extent of this par- 
ticipation in politics. Ministers 
served in practically all of the state 
legislatures of the South, and some 
like Hiram R. Revels and R. H. 
Cain reached the Congress of the 
United States. 

Some of the Negro ministers who 
at that time participated in polities 
became corrupted by the foul meth- 
ods in vogue throughout the country 
and brought those undesirable prac- 
tices into the church. When the 
Negroes in polities during the re- 
construction were overthrown, more- 
over, numbers of these down-and- 
out leaders who had no religion at 
all experienced a sudden call to 
preach and went into the churches 
to exploit them. The outstanding 
churchmen, however, kept their hands 
clean and have since steered the 
church to safer waters. Although 
still afflicted with political cliques, 

(Continued on page 15) 
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ODAY one would be surprised 

to find a Negro pastor of a 

white congregation. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, however, 
this was not unusual among the Bap- 
tists and Methodists. The ritualistic 
churches in what is now the United 
States were too aristocratic to accept 
such services from Negroes. The Cath- 
olics among the Latins in Central and 
South America, however, accepted 
Negroes as priests and elevated to 
the position of bishop the first native 
thus to serve in America. The Con- 
gregationalists, the Anglicans, and 
Protestant Episcopalians sometimes 
encouraged Negro ministers to serve 
their own people. The Quakers, who 
did much for the enlightenment of 
Negroes and to liberate them, had 
peculiar religious practices to which 
Negroes did not readily take and in 
the leadership of which they were 
not invited to participate. Some 
Quaker Societies accepted Negroes 
as members reluctantly only, al- 
although they readily carried Negroes 
to their meetings for religious in- 
struction. The Presbyterians, also 
loyal friends of the Negroes, did not 
attract many of the race and did not 
have to face the problem of the Ne- 
gro minister except here and there. 

How then did it happen that the 
Baptists and the Methodists of long 
ago accepted the Negro as a minis- 
ter? In the first place, all the com- 
municants outside the Established 
Chureh of England were persecuted 
as were the Negroes. The preach- 
ers of the new faiths in the colonies 
were denied licenses to preach, and 
if they operated without authority 
they were imprisoned by law and 
custom of intolerance. Many jails 
of the thirteen colonies along the 
Atlantic were temporarily the homes 
of white preachers who defied the 
colonial law against freedom of re- 
ligion. 

Aristocratic Christians spurned 
such ministers, and the lowly Bap- 
tists and Methodists had to appeal 
to the poor whites and the Negroes. 
The poor whites were told that God 
had ordained that they, too, should 
have some of the ease and comforts of 
life, and the Negroes were told that 
they should be free. Both elements 
crowded into the Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches, therefore; but during 
the ’twenties, ’thirties, and ’forties 
some poor whites became rich slave- 
holders, and they said, “Let us soft- 
pedal the anti-slavery agitation.” Oth- 
ers said, “Fight on against slavery,” 
thereby splitting the churches into 
northern and southern divisions. 

Before this division took place, 
however, the Negro Baptist and 
Methodist ministers had reached a 
high tide of success. Because of 
their evangelical appeal the Metho- 


Negro Preachers Serving Whites 


dists and the Baptists stirred espe- 
cially the emotions of the Negroes, 
and they became bolder witnesses for 
Jehovah than the cold-blooded whites. 
Negroes who spoke out effectively in 
the interpretation of these popular 
faiths were encouraged first to exhort 
and then to preach. In preaching they 
appeared before audiences made up 
of both races. The Baptists and 
Methodists once welcomed without 
restriction all whom Christ received. 
There was no Negro pew, and every 
one was encouraged to exercise any 
gift which he had. The singing of 
the Negroes in retuning the English 
hymns was soul-stirring, and their 
Christian experiences when dramat- 
ically related proved to be more ef- 
fective in impressing sinners than ser- 
mons on doctrinal matters. 

From the time of religious free- 
dom, after the toleration gained with 
the independence of America, Ne- 
groes became influential preachers 
to these mixed audiences. Richard 
Allen served some time on the cireuit 
with Watcoat. Allen’s master was 
converted under this Negro minister’s 
preaching. Black Harry also became 
a national figure as a companion 
preacher of Asbury. The white min- 
ister usually called on the Negro to 
move the audiences with the awful- 
ness of sin and judgment to come and 
the prospects for blessings from tem- 
perance and righteousness. Then the 
white minister would follow with a 
doctrinal discussion to accept the 
sheep in the fold. 

This was the procedure in a meet- 
ing in Delaware to which so many 
people came that they could not see 
the speaker whom they had heard 
from a distance. So much moved 
were they that they expressed their 
joy on hearing such a great sermon by 
the Bishop, as they believed. Some 
one, correcting the commentator, said 
that was not the bishop, but his com- 
panion. “Well, if the companion can 
preach like that what would the 
Bishop do,” was the reply. 

The fact was that at that time there 
were few preachers in America 
who could compete with Black Harry. 
The high and the low heard him with 
great satisfaction and acknowledged 
his unusual gift for evangelism in the 
then backward America. Historians 
of unbiased circles still pay him 
tribute as one of the great pioneer 
preachers of America. 

Another of the enthusiastic preach- 
ers to white people was William 
Lemon. He arose on the crest of the 
wave of sentiment resulting from the 
evangelical work of David Barrow, 
Carter Tarrant and their coworkers 
in Virginia where the poor whites 
and Negroes had been ignored by the 
priests of the Anglican Church and 
of its successor, the Protestant Epis- 


copalians. Lemon was converted at 
one of the meetings held in the rural 
district out from Petersburg, and his 
preaching became widespread as sat- 
isfying the whites. He pastored a 
white congregation at Pettsworth or 
Gloucester. The early historians of 
the Baptist Church take note of Wil- 
liam Lemon as a significant factor in 
developing the work of the Baptists 
in Virginia. 

Josiah Bishop, of Northampton 
County, Virginia, was still more sue- 
cessful in preaching to mixed audi- 
ences. He developed somewhat on 
the order of William Lemon but be- 
came a preacher to whites in cities 
and towns as well as in rural parts. 
His most important charge was the 
pastorate of the First Baptist Church 
(white) of Portsmouth, Virginia. He 
served that congregation so accept- 
ably that the congregation bought 
his freedom and that of his family. 
He stayed there until the reaction in 
the churches against the prominence 
of Negro leaders about the close of 
the eighteenth century. Josiah 
Bishop was active in Portsmouth 
about 1795, but a few years later we 
find him in Baltimore in charge of 
a strictly Negro church. He ren- 
dered further service to the Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church in New York 
City. 

Another Baptist minister, called 
Uncle Jack, was also a preacher to 
both races in Virginia and adjacent 
parts as early as 1792. Uncle Jack, 
it seems, was a pioneer minister with 
the evangelical appeal, and members 
of both races found his preaching 
so acceptable that they mingled to 
hear him. He functioned, however, 
mainly as an evangelist. There is no 
record of his holding a charge like 
that of Josiah Bishop in Portsmouth 
in that State. However, white 
friends to whom he ministered pur- 
chased his freedom and bought him 
a farm, where he preached to them 
with great success. 

A more enterprising Negro Bap- 
tist preacher pioneered in the fron- 
tier region of the Gulf States, espe- 
cially around Mound Bayou, Missis- 
sippi, about the year 1805, and organ- 
ized the first Protestant churches for 
both races in that region. He was 
Joseph Willis. These congregations 
increased to the extent that under his 
stimulus they could be organized as 
a Baptist Association. The results 
of these efforts at that early day may 
be seen now in the strong hold which 
churches of this denomination have 
upon the people in Mississippi. 

Although the spirit of segregation 
became rife during the succeeding 
years the mixed congregation and 
the Negro preacher to the whites re- 
mained here and there even in the 
slaveholding area. As late as 1859, 


George Bentley, the slave of one 
Bentley in Giles County, Tennessee, 
was the pastor of a white church. 
His kind master desired to free him, 
but he did not care to separate from 
such a dear friend. The best whites 
waited upon the words of their black 
pastor whom they paid a salary of 
seven hundred dollars a year. What 
he said was to them the law and gos- 
pel. No one dared to question his 
teachings. Out of a four-day de- 
bate on Baptism with a visiting 
white minister, George Bentley was 
declared victor. 

In this class of Negro preachers 
to whites belongs Lemuel Haynes of 
New England. The Congregation- 
alists gave no encouragement to the 
Negroes to take the lead in anything 
among them, but here was a Negro 
born among New Englanders and 
nurtured in their traditions to be- 
come one of them. He was born of 
a white mother and Negro father 
at West Hartford, Connecticut in 
1753. In infancy he was deserted by 
his mother and grew up in the home 
of David Rose, who edueated the 
Negro youth. When the deacon be- 
came blind he called upon Lemuel to 
read from some printed sermon on 
Saturdays as was the custom at fam- 
ily prayers on the day immediately 
preceding the Sabbath. One day 
Lemuel read to the circle a sermon 
which seemed a little unusual, and 
they insisted on his telling them 
where he had found a discourse of 
such deep thought. Lemuel had to 
confess that it was his sermon and 
the people around agreed with him 
that he had been called to preach. 

Lemuel Haynes first served as a 
minute man during the American 
Revolution, and after doing his part 
to win the independence of this coun- 
try he studied privately for the min- 
istry and entered upon preaching. 
He was licensed to preach in the Con- 
gregational Church in 1780 and was 
ordained soon thereafter, beginning 
his ministry at Middle Granville, 
where he labored five years. Here 
Bessie Babbit, a white woman of con- 
siderable education and piety, offered 
him her heart, and they were married 
in 1783. 

From this small charge Haynes was 
called to Torrington, Connecticut. A 
leading white citizen was much dis- 
pleased that the church should have 
a “nigger minister,” and to show his 
lack of respect for the new incum- 
bent this man went into the church 
and sat with his hat on. “He had not 
preached far,” said the man, “when 
I thought I saw the whitest man I 
ever knew in that pulpit, and I tossed 
my hat under the pew.” This man 
left that church as a converted soul. 

Haynes was next called to take 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Suggestions for Improving the Negro Church 


HE faults of any institution of 
| long experience may be many. 
Crities have directed attention 
to some faults of the Negro church. 
One of the most frequently mentioned 
is that of having dishonest and un- 
principled cult leaders or noisy relig- 
ious clowns. The majority of the 
preachers of the well established 
churches are a credit to their race and 
nation, but ill-designing men have 
come into the church to swell unduly 
the number of preachers out of pro- 
portion to other professionals, and 
the increase in numbers has been fol- 
lowed by an increase in evils. 

In the professions when taken to- 
gether, Negroes had only one profes- 
sional man for every 146, and the 
whites one for every 51 in 1930. The 
population for each physician or sur- 
geon, at that time, for example, was 
3,194 among Negroes, and 553 for 
whites; for each dentist, 20,560 
among Negroes, and 2,070 among 
whites; for each college president or 
professor, 40,611 among Negroes, 
and 5,301 among whites; for each 
lawyer, judge or justice, 12,315 among 
Negroes, and 718 among whites; for 
each musician or teacher of music, 
1,753 among Negroes, and 612 among 
whites; for each school teacher, 334 
among Negroes, and 145 among 
whites; for each trained nurse, 4,039 
among Negroes, and 1,024 among 
whites. Preachers outnumber all 
others except teachers. 

Because the Negro church is such 
a free field and it is controlled largely 
by the Negroes themselves, it seems 
that practically all the incompetents 
and undesirables who have been 
barred from other walks of life have 
rushed into the ministry for the ex- 
ploitation of the people. Honest 
ministers who are trying to do their 
duty, then, find their task made diffi- 
cult by these men who stoop to al- 
most anything conceivable. Ill-design- 
ing men of the lowest type may go 
into the Negro ministry. Some de- 
nominations claim that they have 
strict regulations to prevent this, but 
their net draws in proportionately 
as many undesirables as you will find 
among others. 


Some Negro ministers have the’ 


fault of emphasizing too much the 
‘nareotics” of religion—emotional 
outbursts and fitful manifestations. 
The Negroes learned this from the 
early white Methodists and Baptists 
who evangelized the slaves and the 
poor whites. The American white 
people themselves taught Negroes to 
specialize unduly in the “Praise the 
Lord,” “Halleluiah” worship. In the 
West Indies among the Anglicans 
and among the Latin people Negroes 
do not show such emotionalism. They 
are cold and conservative. 

Some of the American whites, 


moreover, are just as far behind in © 


this respect as are the Negroes who 
have had less opportunity to learn 
better. While in Miami, Florida, 
some years ago, ah investigator 
found in the interracial “Holiness 
Churches” that the following was a 
third or fourth white. The whites 
joined whole heartedly with the Ne- 
groes in their “holy rolling,” and 
some of them seemed to be “rollers 
not holy.” 

Once in Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, the same investigator was being 
entertained by friends; they were dis- 
turbed throughout the evening by the 
most insane outbursts of white wor- 
shippers in a “Church of God” across 
the street. They daily indulged in 
such whooping and screaming in “un- 
known tongues” that the Negroes had 
to report them to the police as a 
nuisance. A careful study of the Ne- 
gro church shows that Negroes do 
not do anything to surpass this per- 
formance of these white heathen. 

That the whites are guilty of in- 
dulging in these emotional demon- 
strations, however, hardly excuses the 
Negroes. The pastors of the popular 
Negro churches, however, keep up 
these practices, for they are thereby 
trying to build a defense for their 
position to retain the large following 
which they have; and the highly edu- 
eated Negro ministers are blaming 
others for their having to preach to 
benches. The highly educated Ne- 
gro has been “graduated” from the 
churches of the masses to take his 
place in the “refined” churches, and 
now he is being graduated from these 
self-satisfying circles to find com- 
fort among free thinkers. 

The Negro church, it is said, 
should pay less attention to creeds 
and more to social uplift. The women, 
for example, need special attention. 
When a Negro woman coming from a 
strange place joins a church she is 
first assigned to a club or a class 
which is concerned largely with the 
teaching of the creed and the paying 
off of the church debt. The church, 
however, should first enquire into her 
condition, find out her connections in 
the city, and try to readjust her 
properly in the new community. 
Whether she has employment, asso- 
ciates with the right sort of friends, 
lives in the proper sort of neighbor- 
hood, or works under favorable con- 
ditions will determine to a great ex- 
tent whether or not she can live the 
righteous life of which so much is 
spoken and for which little is done. 

The matter of health, too, it is eon- 
tended, is another important thing 
which does not receive the attention 
of the Negro church. The pastors 
visit the sick, but do not do enough 
to prevent the spread of diseases. 
They should work for better housing, 


adequate drainage, frequent cleaning, 
and wholesome recreation. Negroes 
are not adequately supplied with 
hospitals, and these can be developed 
successfully with the cooperation of 
the churches. Negroes thus neglect- 
ed, therefore, are left a prey to op- 
pressive landlords, to politicians 
elevated to office but derelict in their 
duty and to professional men ex- 
ploiting the weaknesses of the peo- 
ple who are thus handicapped. 
Sometimes the pastor of a Negro 
chureh frequented by people thus cir- 
cumstanced not only fails to give at- 
tention to these erying needs, but 
will not live among these people to 
make himself an example which they 
may emulate. A pastor of a large 
Negro church in a city, it is reported, 
recently sought to buy a home in 
taking up the work at his new post of 
duty. In approaching real estate 
agents, however, he specifically in- 
structed them not to sell him a home 
in a Negro neighborhood. He will 


come to the church at times during ° 


the week to fire the hearts of the 
“seekers,” but after he receives his 
collection he is ready to retire to 
some other part of the city because he 
does not eare to dwell in their dis- 
trict. Under such leadership the so- 
cial uplift of the Negro is impos- 
sible, and the ultimate deliverance 
of the race will continue as a far 
distant prospect. 

There are churches which refuse to 
go into these matters for the reason 
that their duty, they say, is not to 
deal with worldly matters but to save 
men’s souls. However, it has been 
said in reply, that when a woman 


_coming into a new community must 


resort to prostitution to make a liv- 
ing and a man must indulge in gamb- 
ling and bootlegging, their souls are 
already damned. If the Negro 
church, then, really intends to pro- 
tect and save humanity it must as- 
sume the obligations which the new 
age requires. The church has done 
much, and much has been done for it. 
Much is now expected of it, and it 
must meet the demands if it intends 
to play the leading role in the de- 
velopment of the Negro. 

The main fault found with the 
Negro churches is their fatal tendency 
toward disunion rather than toward 
union. For example, 30 of the 213 
religious bodies reported in 1926 
were exclusively Negro, while 30 
which were primarily white denomi- 
nations had one or more Negro 
churches among their number. In 
other words, Negroes have gone into 
practically all sects established by 
the whites; and, in addition to these, 
they have established 30 of their own 
to give the system further complica- 
tion and subdivision. 

42,585 


In the census, Negro 


churches are reported. The Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church had 2,466; the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church 2,518; the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
6,708, and the Baptists 22,081. In 
these Baptist churches which are more 
than half of the total number of Ne- 
gro congregations are 3,196,623 
members, or three-fifths of all Negro 
church members. 

From the point of view of some 
Methodist critics this concentration 
of more than three-fifths of the 
church membership in the Baptist 
churches means a heavy loss to the 
race. The other sects contend, and 
with some reason, too, that if they 
could put to work in their churches 
the idle membership of the Baptist 
church they could revolutionize 
things in this country within a gen- 
eration. Some of the other churches 
may have corruption here and there, 
and sometimes they may make blun- 
ders, but they do get things done 
although they may not always be the 
things which should be done. They 
are always astir about building, edu- 
eation, or mission work, and the 
clergy keep the people busy doing 
something to aid these causes. 

Too many Negro churches keep 
busy only when fighting within. If 
the pastor succeeds in having a 
church debt not too heavy to dis- 
courage the congregation, he may 
keep them interested in paying off the 
mortgage; but as soon as this bur- 
den is removed he is more than apt 
to find some dissension from the 
brother who is always rising to a 
point of order because of his pint 
of disorder and therefore to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The Method- 
ists’ church government can prevent 
this from going too far, but above 
the local Baptist church there is no 
power but God to compel the con- 
gregation to do anything. 

The Baptists have associations em- 
bracing the churches of certain dis- 
tricts and conventions of their 
churches in the various States. They 
have also a National Baptist Con- 
vention which was supposed to fune- 
tion for the country. Unfortunately, 
for personal reasons this supposedly 
national body divided into two con- 
fusing camps in 1915. One now actu- 
ally duplicates the work of the other. 

For more than a century or almost 
ever since their independent organi- 
zations were effected the A.M.E. and 
the A.M.E. Zionites have been work- 
ing toward unification. Since the es- 
tablishment of the Colored Method- 
ists in 1870 it has been urged that 
they and the Negroes in the Method- 
ist Church be merged also with these 
bodies. If Negroes could think, it 
is often said, the merger of these 
bodies could be easily effected. Prac- 
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tically all Negroes agree on chureh 
doctrine except where they have 
taken up the religious disputes of the 
whites, which have worked havoe with 
the program for unifying the thought 
and action of the Negro. The whites, 
however, are forgetting their religious 
differences. The whites are rapidly 
breaking down denominational lines 
to acquire by such union greater 
power; and if the Negroes of this 
country do not meet this effort with 
the same sort of united action the 
race will not be able to take care of 
itself in the struggle of tomorrow. 
Practically all Negroes are Protes- 
ants, and the large majority of them 
are Baptist and Methodists. These 
two Negro groups never pay much at- 
tention to doctrine except that one 
emphasizes immersion and close com- 
munion and the other sprinkling and 
open communion. With the excep- 
tion of these points there are very 


few Negroes untrained in theology, : 


who ean distinguish between a Meth- 
odist and a Baptist. These two large 
groups of Negro Christians are very 
much alike, and they should forget 
the mischievous doctrinal differences 
taught them by ignorant white men. 
Such disputes are all nonsense in that 
they are merely intended to force 
upon someone else another’s personal 
opinions. No two persons are alike, 
and no two persons ean have the 
same ideas about God and man’s re- 
lation to Him. If one carries such 
an effort to its logical conclusion, 
working out a faith to suit every- 
body, the world would have as many 
religions as there are men. 

Negroes have not learned to respect 
the religious beliefs of those who do 
not agree exactly with them. The 
quarrels about doctrine, the conflict 
about faiths, and the wars to uproot 
one religion and establish another 
are all the work of evildoers. The 
principles of righteousness have 
‘never been advanced thereby. These 
movements have merely redounded to 
the benefit of the princes and lords 
who have embraced and espoused re- 
ligion as a means to an end. 

Greater union would mean more 
power for the church. A _ smaller 
number of church officers would be 
needed, and funds paid for dupliea- 
tion of effort could be spared for 
health, edueation, and social welfare. 
One bishop has said that all of the 
Negro Methodists in the world, if 
united, would not need more than 
twelve bishops. This number of well 
prepared and energetic workers could 
direct and supervise the activities of 
the Negroes of this denomination 
throughout Christendom. There is no 
wisdom in having three or four bish- 
ops, each teaching the same faith 
and practice, while duplicating the 
work of the other in the same area 
merely because a long time ago some- 
body, following the ignorant op- 
pressors of the race in these churches, 
committed the sin of dissension and 
strife. 


If the number of bishops of the 


various Negro Methodist churches 
were reduced to about twelve, as one 
of them has suggested, the amount of 
two hundred thousand dollars or 
more, now being paid to support the 
unnecessary number, could be used 
to maintain properly at least one ac- 
credited college; and what is now 
being raised here and there to sup- 
port various struggling but starving 
institutions, kept alive by ambitious 
bishops and preachers, could be saved 
to the people. With this money di- 
verted to a more practical use the 
race would be able to establish some 
other things which would serve as as- 
sets rather than liabilities. 

By proper unification and organi- 
zation the Negro churehes can sup- 
port one or two much needed uni- 
versities of their own. With the 
present arrangement of two or three 
in the same area and sometimes as 
many in one city there is no chance 
for emerging from the trying pov- 
erty-stricken state. Practically all of 
our denominational schools are bleed- 
ing the people for the inadequate 
support which they get, and they are 
still unable to do accredited work. 
There are so many of them that the 
one impoverishes the other. Out- 
standing men of the church, there- 
fore, have to acquire their advanced 
education by attending other schools 
in the beginning or by taking addi- 
tional training elsewhere after learn- 
ing all our denominational schools 
ean offer. J. W. E. Bowen, R. R. 
Wright, Jr., Charles H. Wesley, B. 
KE. Mays, Mordecai W. Johnson, and 
W. Y. Bell are cases in evidence. 

With this sweeping proposal for 
unification Baptists will not readily 
agree, for they do not believe in too 
much dictation as to what they should 
do, and they would never accept 
any plan of unification which would 
bring them under rigid rule. While 
the Methodists have too much of the 
wrong sort of organization the Bap- 
tists have practically none of any 
kind, and because of their democratic 
tendencies they do not want any. The 
Baptists insist that although with 
their large numbers they may not be 
able to accomplish certain things be- 
cause of disunion, they nevertheless 
escape the evil of being subject to 
the authority of persons who are 
often unprincipled and corrupt and 
at the same time are so strongly in- 
trenched by polities that they cannot 
be removed. 

In this criticism they have in mind 
the small number of Methodist con- 
gregations now overtaxed to support 
a large number of officers who must 
live as such by extortion. Yet the 
large numbers of Baptists are fail- 
ing to do their duty because of being 
divided and kept apart by unprin- 
cipled and ignorant ministers who 
are holding the people by weekly 
narcotie injections to use them as a 
means to an end. If the churches 
were united to eliminate this waste 
and corruption they could be prop- 
erly directed and supervised at one- 


fifth of the present cost. Negro com- 
munities would then have something 
to invest in providing for social wel- 
fare, health, and education. 


“The Happy Hour” at 
the Shiloh Baptist 
Church in Wash- 
ington 


On Thursday, October 22, 1936, at 
the invitation of the Reverend Mr. 
Randolph Gregory of the Temple 
Baptist Church, located at Tenth and 
N Streets, N. W., the Reverend Mr. 
Earl L. Harrison and the chairman 
of the Deacon Board of the Shiloh 
Baptist Chureh, located at Ninth and 
P Streets, N. W., visited and viewed 
a special children’s program held 
at the Temple Church. The workers 
at Temple offered their services to 
Shiloh, and such was the beginning 
of the venture in the making of good 
citizens at the Shiloh Church. 

At the first assembly on October 
24, 1936, there were ninety children 
present. Before the next gathering, 
cards announcing the project were 
printed and a youth of the church 
was sent out to secure other children 
who would distribute these cards as 
widely as possible. In the meantime 
the news spread, and the attendance 
at the next program of the “Hap- 
py Hour” was almost twice as large 
as it had been at the first. The at- 
tendance has grown until it has 
reached a high level of 690 children. 
The average is between 450 and 500 
every Saturday. The program is 
conducted every Saturday through- 
out the year; in the summer the pe- 
riod is from 7 to 8 o’clock in the 
evening; in the winter it is from 6 to 
7 o’clock. 

In the carrying out of the weekly 
program the committee from Temple 
and the committee from Shiloh com- 
bine. It consists of a song, a prayer, 
an educational motion picture, a 
story or skit or group of songs or 
poems, a comic motion picture, an 
educational talk, and a closing song 
with the distribution of candy to the 
children at close. The working to- 
gether of the two committees is a 
splendid example of fine inter-racial 
cooperation. Sometimes the children 
themselves are requested to present a 
part of the program, and they enter 
into such presentation with enthu- 
siasm. 

This “Happy Hour” is more than 
a time of pleasure for the children, it 
is a time for the conscious and un- 
conscious absorption of ideals which 
make good citizens. The purpose of 
the hour is two-fold: first, the fur- 
nishing of wholesome pleasure in a 
wholesome place to children, many of 
whom have few or no advantages in 
their daily lives; second, the bring- 
ing to a large group of men and 
women of the future the qualities and 
ideals that will make of them desir- 
able citizens and we hope Christians 
in a community, state and world 


Negro History Week 
February 11, 1940 


In order that Negro History Week 
may gradually produce the desired 
result, namely, to develop into a study 
of the Negro throughout the year, 
start today with your program. Be- 
gin now the study of the Negro in or- 
der that you may have something to 
celebrate in February. Those who do 
not seriously study Negro life and 
history will have nothing to celebrate. 
It will be mockery to call in some one 
at the last hour to make interesting 
noise. As people awaken to the duty 
of giving the Negro the same thought 
devoted to other races in the home, 
in the school, and in the church, they 
will give more and more time to the 
effort and thus grow unto the full 
stature of all-the-year-round students 
in this neglected field. Enthusiasm, 
therefore, must yield place to sys- 
tematized study, and outbursts of 
emotion must give away to scholarly 
and scientific presentation of facts. 

As may be naturally expected, this 
annual celebration gives a stimulus 
not to any particular aspect of the 
study of the Negro, but to all phases 
of it. It has proved to be a success- 
ful means by which the entire pro- 
gram of the study may be explained 
and has gained a place among all 
circles of intelligent people. To eval- 
uate the meaning of the celebration 
of Negro History Week, therefore, 


(Continued on page 15) 


which will force upon them many 
problems for solution. 

A large number of these children 
come from under-privileged homes 
where such pleasure as is given is of 
the unwholesome nature. On the oc- 
easions on which they do see motion 
pictures in the theatres, those pic- 
tures are of such type as to stimulate 
low instead of high ideals. Even some 
of the small social amenities are un- 
known to them because they do not 
meet them in their homes. Crowded 
living conditions make them anything 
but happy. In view of these facts 
this type of child looks forward to 
the “Happy Hour” as a relief from 
his environment. 

As these children are the citizens 
of tomorrow, every effort is made to 
have them realize the qualities of 
good citizenship. Through applica- 
tion to their presence during this pe- 
riod, the committee strives to make 
them see the relation of honesty, 
cleanliness of body and mind, self- 
respect, courtesy, regard for others, 
and reverence for the things of the 
spirit to their own lives. Nor does 
this work stop at the “Happy Hour.” 
The committee has in hand the names 
and addresses of 300 of these children 
some of whom it has already reached 
and the rest of whom it will reach in 
visits to the home. It is the hope of 
the committee to give to these boys 
and girls the basis of the only real 
happiness. 
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What the Negro Church is Doing Today 


man’s point of view with respect 

to the present status of the 
Chureh the Managing Editor wrote 
to about thirty well known religious 
dignitaries for their opinions as to 
its recent outstanding achievements. 
Only six replied, and all these did not 
grasp the meaning of the request. The 
most interesting of these responses, 
however, are given below. Mr. Her- 
man Dreer, of St. Louis, made the 
following comment in the form of a 
letter: 


I ORDER to know the church- 


Dear Dr. Woopson : 


Two of the ministers from whom 
I had expected to obtain some data 
on the Negro Church were at the 
World’s Baptist Alliance in Atlanta; 
the other two were on vacation. 
Despite this, I have requested that 
some data be forwarded to you from 
these churches. You should receive 
it within a few days. 

I will now list some of my obser- 
vations. Rev. N. W. Clark, 4357 En- 
right, pastor of the C. M. E. Lane 
Tabernacle, St. Louis, Mo., in my 
opinion is the outstanding pastor in 
integrating his church with the com- 
munity life. He has such activities 
as the following: An Evening with 
the Great (Booker T. Washington 
and George Washington Carver); a 
Forum, Religion and the Law; the 
School and the Church (an Evening 
for Parents and Teachers). He so or- 
ganizes these programs that they are 
well attended even when scheduled 
during the week. In his church there 
is much participation by non-mem- 
bers. 

Dr. J. M. Bracy, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, 3100 Bell Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., with residence at 
3410a Franklin, has an effective chil- 
dren’s church. The age limit for 
members is sixteen. When they at- 
tain that age they are inducted into 
the senior church with a special cere- 
mony. The clerk, the deacons, the 
ushers, the choir members, and other 
officers are under sixteen years of 
age. I wish we had some objective 
data on the number of children join- 
ing chureh. Subjective evidence 


seems to show more children joining 


the church through this device at an 
early age than we find coming in in 
any other way. This service begins 
at eleven and ends at half past eleven, 
so that those children who desire may 
enter the adult service just about five 
or ten minutes before the pastor of 
the senior congregation begins to 
preach. 

The St. Paul A. M. E. Chureh, of 
which the Rev. Frank Madison Reid 
is the pastor, is outstanding in church 
music. There are three choirs at this 
chureh: the senior, the junior (for 
young people between the ages of sev- 


enteen and twenty-three or twenty- 
four), and a choir of still younger 
people. All the singing is polished. 
and spiritual. They sing effectively 
all types of church music, so that it 
is appreciated by both the lettered 
and the unlettered. The director of 
these choirs is Mr. William H. J. 
Beckett, who teaches physical train- 
ing in Summer High School. Mr. 
Beckett is a layman; but at the same 
time is an outstanding churchman. I 
just wonder how he can find the time 
to obtain his remarkable results. 
Union Memorial M. E. Church, 218 
N. Leffingwell, St. Louis, Mo., is just 
as unique in its program of religious 
education, especially in leadership 
training. For a number of years un- 
der the direction of Miss Arsania M. 
Williams, vice-president-at-large of 
the National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, Union Memorial has 
conducted a teachers institute, which 
has been recognized by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Last year Miss Williams or- 
ganized a program of appreciation 
for the Rev. B. F. Abbott, who had 
pastored Union Memorial for about 
thirty-three years. The program ran 
for two weeks. One phase of the pro- 
gram was the presentation of fifteen 
hundred dollars ($1,500) to the Rev. 
Mr. Abbott. This was a combination 
church and community gift. It was 
one of the most outstanding events 
that oceurred in a Negro church in 
St. Louis. Sometimes I do believe it 
was the most outstanding event. I 
shall write the officials of that church 
to mail you a souvenir program. 
Rev. J. C. Austin, pastor of the 
Pilgrim Baptist Church, of Chicago, 
in organizing the Watson Memorial 
Club in honor of the former pastor 
has done something outstanding. A 
few Sundays ago, I was fortunate 
enough to see the memorial service 
he built upon this idea. Many 
pastors are too jealous to do any- 
thing of this sort. He organized the 
club thirteen years ago when he be- 
gan his pastorate there. The songs, 
the prayers, the talks, the sermon— 
all were in harmony with the me- 
morial theme. It was unique. 
Another of the fine achievements of 
the church is the National Sunday 
School and Baptist Young People’s 
Congress, of which the Rev. W. H. 
Jernagin, of Washington, D. C., is 
the president. I observed it care- 
fully at Tulsa. There are mass meet- 
ings; but this organization is more 
a teaching unit than it is: anything 
else. I had the privilege to teach 
there a course in the “Use of Dra- 
maties in Christian Education,” in 
which I was teaching the delegates 
how to dramatize the Seripture, to 
train children in pantomimes and pa- 
geants, and how to dramatize hymns. 


The course I taught should be di- 
vided into two parts, the Rev. Mr. 
Talley, the dean, admitted this. How- 
ever, even in its present stage this 
Congress is improving religious edu- 
cation in the Baptist churches. 

In the mass meetings there were 
constructive talks on chureh reor- 
ganization by the Rev. Raymond 
Henderson, of New Rochelle, New 
York, and talks on the history of the 
Negro Baptist Chureh by the Rev. 
Miles Marks Fisher, who pastors at 
Durham, North Carolina. If I were 
to choose the one outstanding thing I 
saw in church work this year, I would 
without hesitancy select the National 
Sunday School and Baptist Young 
People’s Congress. 

I have asked the Rev. Mr. Long, 
pastor of the Central Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., to mail you a copy of 
the “History of Central Baptist 
Church” that was written by Dr. 
George E. Stevens, the former pastor. 

This information is just suggestive. 

Respectfully yours, 
HerMAN DREER. 


Bishop R. R. Wright, of South 
Africa, submitted his comment also 
in the form of a letter: 


July 5, 1939. 
Dear Dr. Woopson : 


Yours of 28 June was handed me 
just before I boarded the ship for 
South Africa. I am sure you are fa- 
miliar with the achievements of the 
A. M. E. Chureh. Bishop Ransom, 
our official historian, and Dr. Wes- 
ley, our unofficial historian, can sup- 
ply anything you need. 

The three great names in our his- 
tory are Bishops Richard Allen, 
Daniel A. Payne, and Henry Mc- 
Niell Turner. The last named was the 
most versatile of all, and with him 
modern missions among Negro 
churches began in a modern way with 
all due respects to Lott Carey. Bishop 
Turner went to West Africa, and 
also founded our work in South 
Africa, holding the first conference 
there in 1898. 

As a result we now have in South 
Africa 

5 annual conferences 

38 presiding elder districts 

356 ordained preachers 

1,300 evangelists and local preach- 
ers 

400 circuits 

1,630 preaching places 

405 day school teachers 

Over 12,500 day school scholars 

Over 8,000 missionary women 

Over 52,000 members 

One high school, the only one for 
natives in all South Africa with a 
non-white principal 

One secondary school, the only 
one for natives in all South Africa 
with a non-white principal 


One theological school, the only 
one for natives in all South Africa 
with a non-white principal 

One department of home eco- 
nomics, the only one for natives in 
all South Africa with a non-white 
principal. 

One health clinic, the only one for 
natives in all South Africa with a 
non-white principal. 

There is published The South Afri- 
can Christian Recorder with cireula- 
tion of 3,000 printed in three lan- 
guages. 

Translations of catechisms, rituals, 
and women’s missionary constitutions 
have been made in Sesutho, Xosa, 
and Afrikana from the English. 

American trained teachers and mis- 
sionaries coming within three years 
are: 

1. Amos J. White, A. B. (Har- 
vard), A. M. (Ohio State Uni- 

versity); Principal of Wilber- 
foree Institute, Transvaal. 

2. Luella G. White, A. B. (Wilber- 
force University, U. S. A.) 

3. Josephus R. Coan, A. B. (How- 
ard), A. M. (Yale). 

4. Grace Wales, R. N. (Graduate 
of Lincoln Hospital School for 
Nurses, N. Y.) 

5. Richard R. Wright, 3rd, B. S. 
(Wilberforce University), A. M. 
(Ohio State University). 


6. E. C. Maxeke, B. S. (Wilber- 
force University), native Afri- 
ean. 

7. L. C. Gow, A. B. (MeMasters 
University, Canada), born in 
South Africa. 

8. Charlotte C. Wright, A. B. 


(Clark University). 

9. R. R. Wright, Jr., A. M. and B. 
D. (University of Chieago), Ph. 
D. (University of Pennsyl- 
Vania). 

10. Luey M. Hughes, president of 
Women’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Society, who trav- 
eled four months in South 
Africa. 


Wishing you well, I am 
Sincerely, 
(Signed) R. R. Wricut, Jr. 


The Abyssinian Baptist Church to 
which this request was also sent made 
no actual report but invited atten- 
tion to its institutional features. This 
church sponsors the following: Adult 
Clubs, Athletie Association, Boys’ 
Clubs, Camp Scholarship Fund, Com- 
munity House, Department of Music, 
Girls’ Clubs, Home for the Aged, 
Leaders’ Council, Men’s Assembly, 
Planned Recreation, Pre-School 
Nursery, Foreign Missionary (Prin. 
Suehn Industrial School, Liberia, 
Africa), Red Cross Unit, School of 
Adult Education, Social Service Com- 
mission, Sunday School, Training 
School of Religious Education, Va- 
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cation Church School, and Youth Fel- 
lowship Council. 

During the World’s Fair when it 
was necessary to provide entertain- 
ment for visitors the church invited 
attention to its facilities in which 
were featured especially the follow- 
ing: 

Baggage Checked, Business and 
Professional Directory, Dining Room, 
Guide Service, Information, Lounge 
Room, Notary Public, Parcel Ser- 
vice, Photographer, Public Stenog- 
rapher, Room Directory, Souvenirs, 
Telephone and Telegraph Service, 
and Writing Desks. 

This church, it will be remembered, 
was established in New York City in 
1808. Since that time this congre- 
gation has oceupied various sites in 
New York City. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. A. Clayton Powell this 
chureh has developed unto its pres- 
ent proportions and the work is being 
carried forward by his son, bearing 
the same name. They are fortunate 
in occupying a commodious and com- 
fortable plant at 132 W. 138th St., 
worth more than one-half million of 
dollers, and the establishment is en- 
tirely paid for. 


THE STUDY OF NEGRO HIS- 
TORY IN THE CHURCH 


The actual study of the history of 
the Negro in the St. James Presby- 
terian Church, in New York City, 
is related by Mr. John L. Stockton, 
the director of the club, as follows: 

The lack of knowledge of Negro 
History by boys and girls in New 
York City is appalling. It is not 
taught in the Publie Schools although 
an effort is now being made to place 
a Negro History text-book in the 
school curriculum. Because of this 
condition the St. James Presbyterian 
Chureh School decided to make the 
teaching of Negro History a part of 
its religious training. 

Two years ago we subscribed for 
70 copies of the Necro History But- 
LETIN, one for each teacher, and the 
heads of departments. Our pastor, 
Dr. William Lloyd Imes, and the Ses- 
sion heartily approved the plan. 

There was a question in the minds 
of some of the teachers about teach- 
ing so-called secular history in Sun- 
day School. By others of the teach- 
ers it was deemed sacred. However, 
by the end of the first year these 
same teachers, with their own knowl- 
edge increased and with a knowledge 
of the growing interest of the boys 
and girls, became more enthusiastic 
and wanted to increase our subserip- 
tions for other group leaders. 

Last Spring a Junior High School 
boy reported an interesting incident 
to his Sunday School teacher. He said 
that another boy who is not a mem- 
ber of our School was asked to write 
a composition on an outstanding Ne- 
gro. The boy in response wrote on 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. Where- 
upon the boy from our Sunday 
School told him that Lincoln was 


not a Negro and offered to write the 
composition on the career of some 
Negro. He wrote on Dr. George 
Washington Carver. 

A teacher of girls announced to 
her class that they would give a part 
of the time each Sunday to the study 
of Negro History. One girl, a 
leader in her group, said, “Negroes 
haven’t done anything; we will just 
be throwing away our time.” The 
teacher, smilingly, suggested that 
they try the plan. Beautiful and in- 
teresting scrapbooks were made un- 
der the heading “Negro Achieve- 
ments.” The class grew larger and 
more interesting. At the end of 
three months the girl who had said 
“Negroes haven’t done anything” 
was asking that more time be given 
to the study of Negro History. 

These are two of the many reports 
that come to us. We are very happy 
over the results from the teaching of 
Negro History in our Church School. 
With increased knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Negro comes increased 
appreciation of our struggles and 
achievements, and the glorious reali- 
zation of the hand of God in the 
guidance of our race. 

Joun L. Stockton. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD CON.- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH 
IN CHICAGO 

In the City of Chicago is what is 
called the Good Shepherd Congrega- 
tional Church, a social projection of 
a church in a needy community, pas- 
tored by the Reverend Harold M. 
Kingsley. He was born of Baptist 
parents in Mobile, Alabama, but was 
educated mainly under the influence 
of the Congregational Church at 
Emerson Institute, Talladega College, 
and Yale. 

He said he never had any such 
thing as “a call to the ministry.” He 
neither heard nor saw anybody invit- 
ing him to assume such duties. He 
merely sensed the need of the 
churches for the best possible leader- 
ship and therefore decided to do the 
best he could to perform that duty. 
Hoping to reach the masses, he first 
entered the ministry of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
later decided to connect himself with 
the Congregational ministry. He has 
done field work for this denomination, 
operating from points mainly in the 
North. In 1925 he settled in Chicago. 

“When I came to Good Shepherd 
Church ten years ago,” said he, “I 
found sixty-six people who were split 
from the other Negro Congregational 
Chureh in Chicago, Lincoln Memo- 
rial. In less than two years our 
membership had grown to four hun- 
dred. Since that time the church has 
handled about 2,400 people of whom 
850 remain today—indicating the tre- 
mendous turn-over and constantly 
changing neighborhood. 

“Tt has required courage to break 
away from the older orthodox relig- 
ious customs current in most Negro 
churehes. For example, we met with 


a great deal of opposition when we 
first did away with tne prayer meet- 
ing service here. And it was dead, 
only the people didn’t know it. A 
handful of old people coming to 
church repeating to God in their 
prayers the same old _ stereotyped 
phrases and calling it a prayer meet- 
ing. 

“The real problem of the Negro 
church is our great need for a social 
and economic ministry. Theological 
pietism is played out. We have over- 
emphasized other - worldliness too 
long. An ideal that challenges the 
Negro church to rise up and realize 
it is that of the Denmark coopera- 
tives. We should buy coal, stockings 
and bread on a cooperative basis in 
our churches. Here is an opportunity 
to demonstrate the validity of a social 
and economic ministry. 

“Conditions in our neighborhood 
around church, in fact throughout the 
entire Negro South Side, are much 
worse than people outside this section 
realize. Prostitution, gambling, eco- 
nomic and political exploitation of 
Negroes by other racial groups go on 
without interference from any con- 
stituted civie authority. I have 
preached frequently about the peril 
of whores, policy gambling, and eco- 
nomie starvation to our common life. 
It is hard to make some people see 
that these evils are much more dan- 
gerous than the old individual ‘sins’ 
of card-playing, dancing, and going 
to the theater.” 

The Reverend Mr. Kingsley, in try- 
ing to meet these needs, has made his 
church a community center. It has a 
departmental church school of 500 
with an average attendance of 325 
and 60 teachers. It reaches 2,500 
people in the community with lec- 
tures, forums, concerts, art exhibits, 
neighborhood improvement needs, or- 
chestras, singing groups, cultural 
classes and social groups. In one 
month there were in operation thir- 
teen church organizations with an at- 
tendance of 5,021; fourteen commu- 
nity organizations with an attendance 
of 7,781, mainly of persons living 
within a radius of eight blocks of the 
church. The church is deeply inte- 
grated into the community, studying 
such problems as _ overcrowding, 
crime, juvenile delinquency, health 
and illiteracy. This church is now 
making an effort to build a new com- 
munity center to cost $60,000, in or- 
der to make available such facilities 
as a gymnasium, game rooms, work 
rooms for art, domestic science in- 
struction, music, and the little theatre. 


THE REV. WILLIAM S. 
BRADDEN 

Dr. H. M. Smith, director of the 
Chicago Baptist Institute, through 
which he is trying to improve the Ne- 
gro ministry of Chicago, has invited 
attention to the work which has been 
done in that area by the Rev. William 
S. Bradden, especially among young 
people. In his reply to the Managing 
Editor requesting a report on sig- 


The Negro History 
Bulletin Expanded 
Beginning with the October issue, 
THe Necro History will 
carry sixteen pages in each issue in- 
stead of eight as heretofore. The 
subscription will remain the same, 
$1.00 a year. A reduction will be 
allowed for bulk subscriptions. Five 
bulk subscriptions will cost $2.70; 
ten $5.40; twenty $10.80; and so on. 
Not less than five bulk subscriptions 
will secure any reduction in price. 
During the year 1939-1940 the his- 
tory of the Negro will be presented 
in concrete form. In this issue the 
Negro church is discussed in its back- 
ground, but an effort is made to show 
what it is doing today and to evaluate 
its achievements in the present. In 
November the schools will be treated 
in the same way. In December will 
come the business men of the race; 
in January the professional men in 
general; in February the architects; 
in March the engineers; in April the 
inventors; in May the pioneers; in 
June the farmers and those who toil. 
Begin with this first issue and go 
with us throughout the year. Each 
year the BULLETIN is worked out as 
a unit embracing the matter of all 
the issues, each with a special feature 
designed to develop together one im- 
portant manifestation of the life and 
history of the Negro. To miss one 
issue puts the subscriber in the posi- 
tion of purchasing a part of a book 
only when the point of view cannot 
be understood except from a view of 
the whole. It is advisable to sub- 
scribe early because only a few back 
numbers can be made available. 


nificant churchmen and their achieve- 
ments Dr. Smith said: 


My pear Dr. Woopson: 

I am writing to call your attention 
to the fact that one of the oldest in 
point of service and one of the most 
distinguished Baptist pastors in the 
Chicago area—Dr. Williams S. Brad- 
dan, pastor, Berean Baptist Church, 
5810 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois—has just completed writing 
his autobiography. 

His is a remarkable life in many 
ways and the manuscript reflects the 
same. For over thirty (30) years he 
has pastored the same church in Chi- 
cago. He served in the United States 
Army and overseas as a Colonel, lead- 
ing Negro troops under fire with 
bravery and brilliance. Part of his 
military career included being court- 
martialed because he dared to oppose 
the needless butchery of Black 
Troops in France during the World 
War. He has been a fearless pro- 
phetic figure in both the Negro 
Church and the American army. 

Sincerely, 
H. M. 


From these reports may be gleaned 
those things which interest our 
churchmen. 
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The Difficulties of Progress in the Church 


f SHE Negro church has had its 
struggles with respect to the 
leadership of progress in bat- 

tle with the conservative element. One 

has said let us go forward unto the 
promised land, and the other has in- 
sisted that we should go back to the 
flesh-pots in the land of bondage. At 
times this contest has become most 
uncomfortable and difficult to adjust. 

And it is doubtful that it can ever be 

fully adjusted. 

“The conservative element in con- 
trol became so dogmatic in its treat- 
ment of the rising progressive minor- 
ity that the institution for a number 
of years lost ground among the tal- 
ented tenth. For this reason the min- 
istry once became decidedly uninvit- 
ing to young men. Young people so 
rapidly lost interest in the church 
that the Sunday sermon denouncing 
the waywardness of the wicked gen- 
eration was generally expected; and, 
if a special discourse of this vitriolic 
nature did not periodically follow, 
pastors availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to digress from the diseus- 
sion of the hardships of slavery, hell, 
and the grave to express their deep 
regret that the intellectual youth were 
disinclined to walk in the footsteps 
of their fathers. Such sermons fright- 
ened some into repentence, but. drove 
as many away from contact with the 
Christian element of the community. 

“The waywardness of the youth, 
however, was not so much a wicked- 
ness as it was a divergence in the 
Negro social mind. The ex-slaves 
had remained conservative. The old- 
time religion was good enough for 
them. They rejoiced to be able to 
sing in freedom the songs of their 
fathers, and deemed it a privilege to 
testify in ‘their experience or class 
meetings’ and to offer at their Sunday 
services long drawn out invocations 
which afforded them the once for- 
bidden exercise of the outpouring of 
a pent-up soul. Preachers who came 
down from that well-fought age ap- 
preciated, of course, the unique posi- 
tion which they then occupied. For 
all a new world had been created, so 
to speak, and what they needed then 
was only to enjoy the new boon 
vouchsafed to the lowly. The Ne- 
groes should thank God for their 
freedom, and the only way to express 
that gratitude was through vocifer- 
ous praise and stentorian thanks- 
giving within the courts of the Lord. 
God had brought the Negro up out 
of Egypt through Sodom and Gom- 
orrah, and to show his gratitude the 
chief concern of the Negro should 
then be ‘to be ready to walk into 
Jerusalem just like John.’ 

“The Negroes then under the in- 
struction of well-enlightened mission- 
aries from the North could not long 
remain in this backward state. Al- 


though not taught radical doctrines 
but, on the contrary, influenced by 
conservative religious teachers, the 
educational process itself had to work 
some changes in the young Negro’s 
point of view, inasmuch as he was 
taught not what to think but how to 
think. The young Negroes, there- 
fore, had not attended school very 
long or moved very much among per- 
sons mentally developed before they 
found themselves far removed from 
the members of their race less favor- 
ably cireumstanced. They developed 
an inquiring disposition which leveled 
shafts at the strongholds of church- 
men whose chief protection lay in 
their unfortunate plight of being em- 
balmed in their ignorance along with 
a majority constituency hopelessly 
lost to the ‘eternal truths’ coming into 
the mind of the Negro youth by 
‘natural light.’ 

“During the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, therefore, the con- 
servative and progressive elements in 
the church unconsciously drifted far 
apart. In the course of time it was 
no longer a struggle between the old 
and young. The difference in age 
ceased to be the line of cleavage. It 
was rather a difference of ideas. 
These groups were widely differing in 
their interpretation of religion, in 
their ideas as to the importance of 
the church in the life of the commu- 
nity, in their attitudes as to the rela- 
tion of the church to the individual, 
and in their standards of publie con- 
duct. On the whole, there was an 
effort to stand together; but in spite 
of themselves the line of cleavage had 
to be recognized and dealt with as 
a fact. As poverty is jealous of 
opulence, so is ignorance jealous of 
intelligence; and in this case the 
jeaousy all but developed into caste 
hate. 

“The progressive element common- 
ly dubbed by the conservatives as the 
educated Negroes could not accept 
the crude notions of Biblical inter- 
pretation nor the grotesque vision of 
the hereafter as portrayed by the 
illiterate ministers of the church. 
This developed mind found itself un- 


. willingly at war with such extrava- 


gant claims and seeking a hearing for 
a new idea. Religion to the progres- 
sives became a Christian experience 
rather than the wild notions of revela- 
tion, which among some of the un- 
informed too often bordered on su- 
perstition and voodooism of the mid- 
dle age. After the restraint of slavery 
had been removed the Negroes as 
groups exercising religious freedom 
could indulge their fancy at will. 
“The educated Negro, moreover, no 
longer thought of religion as the 
panacea for all the ills of the race. 
Along with religion he would insist 
that education should go as its hand- 


maiden, inasmuch as there can be 
little revelation of God where there is 
arrested mental development. The 
very example of Christ himself, as 
understood by the progressive Negro, 
furnished no evidence as to the vir- 
tue of unrestrained emotion resulting 
from a lack of understanding and 
from an unwillingness to search the 
Scriptures for the real revelation of 
God. 


“Being weak on the intellectual 
side, the conservative Negro church- 
man could not fail to deery the edu- 
cated communicants as a growing 
menace to the church. The church 
militant was ordered forward to at- 
tack the strongholds of this unbelief 
lest the institution might be shaken 
from its very foundation. The tolera- 
tion of such views might bring upon 
this generation the wrath of God, who 
would visit the race with’ condign 
affliction. The educated class had 
information, not judgment; and the 
principles of religion, moreover, must 
be accepted as they are without ques- 
tion. The effort here was to crush 
the scion because it was producing a 
more vigorous species than the root 
from which it sprang, to destroy life 
because in the new generation it 
meant living too abundantly. 

“The churchmen of the conserva- 
tive order observed with regret, more- 
over, that the talented Negro had a 
differing conception as to the relation 
of the church to the individual. 
Among the conservatives, the church, 
the only institution in which they 
could participate in the days of 
slavery, engaged their undivided at- 
tention with the exeeption of politics 
in self-defense during the Recon- 
struction period. The conservatives 
believed that the individual should 
sacrifice all for the church. On Sun- 
day, they would come from afar to 
swell the chorus of the faithful, and 
there they would remain during the 
day, leaving their net earnings in the 
hands of the management, given at 
the cost of a sacrifice placed on a 
common altar. The educated Negro, 
on the other hand, thought of the 
church as existing for the good of 
the individual. It was to him a 
means for making the bad good, and 
if the institution were defective it 
might be so reshaped and reorgan- 
ized as to serve the useful purposes 
of man. 

“The chureh, moreover, as the pro- 
gressive Negro saw it, was not neces- 
sarily Christlike unless the persons 
composing it were of such character 
themselves. As there were too often 
found here and there impostors serv- 
ing as important funetionaries in 
churches in which they masqueraded 
as Christians, the educated Negro in- 
sisted upon a new interpretation of 
Christian doctrine, boldly asserting 


new principles as to the relation of 
man to his fellowman and man to 
God. Religion, the progressive ele- 
ment insisted, is a social virtue not 
an individual boon. Man cannot by 
his professed periodical baring of his 
soul to God set himself aright when 
his conduct has not been in conform- 
ity with the teachings of Jesus. Since 
an individual is what he does, an in- 
stitution composed of individuals, too 
often shamed with ignorance and 
vice, could not be the ideal Christian 
organization to which Christ looked 
as his representative following here 
on earth. 


“The Negro in freedom, moreover, 
when given an opportunity for men- 
tal development, gradually became as- 
similated to the white man’s standard 
of conduct. The educated Negro be- 
gan to see little harm in dancing and 
card playing when representative 
white churches abrogated such pro- 
hibitions or suffered them to fall into 
desuetude. Taunted as to the evil 
desire for the ways of the world, the 
talented man usually retorted that 
while his conduct was questioned by 
his own people it was in keeping with 
the ethics of the most enlightened of 
the land, whereas the conservatives 
tended to follow the policy of prac- 
ticing almost any sort of vice clan- 
destinely and to masquerade as Chris- 
tians until exposed. 


“This argument was of little worth; 
for many of the so-called vices of the 
Negro members of the church could 
be reduced largely to unconfirmed re- 
ports and indulgences of the imagina- 
tion of persons having foul minds. 
While the writer offers no brief for 
the religious workers of long ago, he 
must insist that we have no evidence 
to justify the sweeping generaliza- 
tion that the Negro Christians of the 
conservative order were, as a rule, 
morally corrupt or that they gen- 
erally harbored unclean persons in 
their group. Their record rather 
shows a most healthy attitude toward 
maintaining a high standard of mo- 
rality. The adulterer, the gambler, 
the thief, and the like, were usually 
summarily expelled from the church 
as undesirables, who should not sit in 
the congregation of the righteous. In 
fact, had it not been for the hold of 
Christianity on these freedmen, their 
standards of morality would have 
been so much lower; for they saw for 
emulation little of the righteous in 
the white people with whom they 
came into contact when these gen- 
erally imposed upon the blacks by 
lying and stealing and openly sought 
Negro women with whom the flower 
of southern families lived in open 
adultery. The conservatives stood 
for the right, although they were 
often too narrow to overlook the so- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Our Women in the Modern World 


HE history of civilization pre- 

sents to us many unusual and 

many interesting events, but 
none is so remarkable as is woman’s 
progress in the world during the past 
century. Just as the story of religious 
end political freedom, the story of 
educational and scientifie develop- 
ment and the story of races are told, 
so all girls and women should be 
taught about the many obstacles 
which women have had to overcome 
in order to reach the position they 
now occupy in the most enlightened 
parts of the world. 


Has woman worked to reach this 
height? What have been her aceom- 
plishments? How has she overcome 
obstacles? What effect have her ef- 
forts had on the others in the world? 
These are some of the questions which 
arise in one’s mind when discussing 
woman and her rise in the world. This 
history is indeed informative, stimu- 
lating and instructive. If one could 
know what was public opinion in the 
past regarding woman’s place in the 
world and now note her advancement 
the story would become more fas- 
cinating. 

Let us note the changes in history 
with regard to woman. It is said that 
the literature of any age reflects eur- 
rent publie opinion; so if we would 
know how women were thought of 
and how they were regarded or what 
qualities were most desirable in them, 
all we would have to do is to read the 
literature of that period. Euripides 
reflects Greek sentiment when he 
makes Iphigenia say to Achilles, 
“Better a thousand women should 
perish than one man cease to see the 
light.” The Latin motto “Bene vixit 
qui bene latuit” (She has lived well 
who has kept well concealed). This 
shows the place of the woman in the 
days of the Roman Empire. As we 
read through our books we find that 
even now there are countries where 
women have to stay in seclusion un- 
der a veil. Woman has not always 
had the right to vote nor has she been 
allowed to take part in other activities 
of citizens. Even in our own country 
we find that Connecticut was the first 
state to give woman the power to 
make a will, and this was done only 
a little over one hundred years ago. 
And not long since has Massachusetts 
given woman the legal right to her 
own clothes. In this state it took a 
series of tragedies to cause the state 
legislature to abolish a law that made 
the father the sole guardian of his 
children. 

In parts of the world where Chris- 
tian religion is little known the 
progress of women has been slower 
and beset with more obstacles and 
greater burdens. Buddhism, the prin- 
cipal religion of Japan, teaches that 
woman’s only hope of heaven is that 


she may be reincarnated as a man. 
Confucius, the founder of the religion 
prevailing in China, taught that ten 
daughters do not equal the value of 
one son. The Brahminie faith does 
not permit woman to read the serip- 
tures nor to pray in her own right. 
Then we find that the Koran teaches 
that strict obedience to a husband is 
the only condition upon which a 
woman can be saved. We all know 
the horror of the suttee in India, the 
widow, who, until prohibited by the 
English law, had to offer herself to 
be sacrificed on her husband’s funeral 
pyre. And we have heard the prayer 
of the Moslem man who prays, “O 
God, I thank thee that thou hast not 
made me a woman.” 


Has woman been inferior during 
these years or has she been idle? Let 
us look into the private lives of some 
women. For a long time it was hard- 
ly respectable for a woman to write a 
book, publish a piece of musi¢ or 
paint a picture. George Eliot wrote 
under the name of a man to get a 
hearing. The great works of Dorothy 
Wordsworth were written under the 
name of her brother. It is said that 
no one knows how many of the songs 
of Felix Mendelssohn were the works 
of his sister Fanny. And need we 
tell the number of husbands whose 
heights have been reached through 
the constant help and inspiration of a 
faithful wife. Many a mother has 
been the guide and the stepping stone 
for a son to climb toward success. 
These are only some of the illustra- 
tions that show that women are the 
stabilizers of humanity. 

One of the things that women long 
asked for and obtained just a little 
over a hundred years ago is the op- 
portunity for a college education and 
the opportunity to work for herself. 
These opportunities have grown 
greater since the World War. Statis- 
tics tell us that our colleges are grad- 
uating over ten thousand women each 
years and that there are over ten mil- 
lion women in this country engaged 
in gainful employment. Women are 
politicians, teachers, stenographers, 
nurses, doctors, lawyers, business 
managers, artists, administrators and 
sales clerks. In years gone by woman 
knew only the things that were about 
the home such as sewing, cooking, 
knitting, ete.; but now, due to modern 
methods, woman is able to spend less 
time at these jobs and more out in the 
world to benefit mankind. 

The colored woman like all other 
women of the world has had a hard 
struggle, and her lot of hardship has 
been double due to the fact that she 
belongs to a minority group. But 
she has felt the urge to get out and 
help build humanity. She felt her 
home life lacking security, her church 
standards low, her schools neglected 


and her whole life needing strength- 
ening. Individual women stepped 
forward and distinguished them- 
selves. We recall Phillis Wheatley, 
the early American poet; Harriet 
Tubman, the underground railroad 
worker, and Sojourner Truth, the 
anti-slavery orator. It required cour- 
age for these women pioneers to 
achieve success. 

As time passed the colored woman 
knew that she must organize in order 
to progress and grow. In 1895, in 
the city of Boston, Massachusetts, the 
first body of colored women organ- 
ized. This body was known as the 
National Body of Colored Women. 
The call was made by Mrs. Josephine 
Saint Pierre Ruffin. Mrs. Ruffin had 
been associated with such women as 
Julia Ward Howe, Susan B. An- 
thony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
other forward-looking characters. for 
many years. It was from these splen- 
did women that she received the in- 
spiration to work with women of her 
own race. Thus began the National 
Association of Colored Women’s 
Clubs which has now a membership of 
over three hundred thousand women 
located in every state in the union and 
including Canada, Liberia, Hayti, and 
Cuba. This organization thrived un- 
der the leadership of such fine wom- 
en as Mrs. Booker T. Washington, its 
first president; Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, Mrs. Siloame Yates, Mrs. 
Mary B. Talbert, Miss Lucy B. Thur- 
man, Miss Josephine Bruce, Mrs. Net- 
tie Langston Napier, Miss Cornelia 
Bowen, Miss Nannie Burroughs, Miss 
Mary Jackson, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown. Mrs. Josephine St. 
Pierre Ruffin will live in the hearts 
of the women as a pioneer who 
taught self- development, indepen- 
dence, dauntlessness and strength in 
organization, 


It is with such beginnings as this 
that we find other brilliant characters 
stepping into the stream of civiliza- 
tion and pushing forward to give the 
colored woman more courage and 
strength to fortify herself against 
hardships. The Negro woman has 
made contributions in many fields of 
life for the betterment of mankind. 
We find her work felt in education 
and we point to such women as Fran- 
ces Ellen Watkins Harper, Judia C. 
Jackson, Lucey C. Laney, Mary P. 
Shadd, Fanny Jackson Coppin, Janie 
P. Barrett, Charlotte Forten Grimké, 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Lucy E. Mo- 
ten, Maria Baldwin, Nannie Bur- 
roughs, and Mary E. Branch. In 
musi¢ our women have been received 
with great acclaim. There stand out 
Elizabeth Greenfield, Marie Selika, 
Sissieretta Jones, Florence Cole-Tal- 
bert, Lillian Evanti, Caterina Jarboro 
and the distinguished Marian Ander- 
son. 


The field of religion and social 
service have also felt the work of our 
women. We note with pride the con- 
tributions made by Jane Hunter, 
Florence Randolph and Juliette Der- 
ricotte. In art there are Edmonia 
Lewis, Augusta Savage, Laura 
Wheeler Waring, Meta Vaux Fuller, 
Elizabeth Prophet, and Lois M. 
Jones. Honor goes to our women in 
literature, medicine, law, and polities. 
It is indeed fascinating to study the 
lives of our women and note the re- 
markable progress that they have 
made in overcoming obstacles to reach 
the heights. 

ELIsE PALMER DERRICOTTE. 


Keeping the Records 


One of the gravest shortcomings 
of the churches is the failure to keep 
records. Few of the Negro churches 
record and preserve accounts of their 
transactions. Some of them hardly 
have a membership list more than a 
generation or so old when the church 
may date back as far as the eighteenth 
century. This fault, however, is not 
peculiar to the Negro church. The 
records of the race in general have 
not been preserved. Such negligence 
is more of a loss in the ease of the 
church, however, because during the 
early years the Negro church was the 
only independent agency among Ne- 
groes, and the church comprehended 
in a way most of the activities of the 
entire race. From the full records of 
the Negro church so much of the his- 
tory of the race could be written 
that little of importance would be 
left out. Such records, however, are 
wanting. 

It is fortunate that certain agen- 
cies have been directing attention to 
this important task of preserving the 
records of the churches. For a long 
time the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History has been em- 
phasizing the importance of taking 
this task seriously. From some of 
the churches the Director collected a 
part of the four thousand manu- 
seripts which now constitute a special 
collection in the Library of Congress 
in Washington. A number of public- 
spirited individuals, too numerous to 
mention, have also urged upon the 
churches to cooperate in this impor- 
tant task of saving and preserving 
the accounts of what these people 
have thought and attempted and ac- 
complished. The recent Historical 
Records Survey has further empha- 
sized the urgent need of bringing 
these records under fire-proof pro- 
tection. 

A few of the churches have begun 
to write their histories. The handi- 
caps which they have experienced 
have driven home the necessity for 
keeping careful records from year to 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Church Auxiliaries 
(Continued from page 6) 
offer opportunity to hear both sides. 
In this way the Negro public has been 
considerably enlightened. 

The radio of today is doing much 
to supplant the good work of the old 
forum, but inasmuch as the radio 
control has not the courage to discuss 
frankly the Negro problem, the race 
must continue the old means em- 
ployed to bring its questions before 
the public. The necessity for such an 
avenue for expression has become 
pronounced during the recent years 
of urgent demand for social change. 
The tendency has been to agree that 
some changes are necessary to in- 
crease happiness of white persons but 
not to do anything to add to the joys 
of Negroes. The Negroes, therefore, 
have become immensely interested in 
those diseussions which have to do 
with changing their condition for the 
better. Speakers thus concerned at- 
tract unusual audiences of both 
races —the blacks looking for the 
door of hope and the whites to see 
that no radical steps be taken to 
change the social order. 


Negro Church 
(Continued from page 7) 


the church has grown cleaner from 
year to year, and attempts to con- 
fine itself more exclusively than ever 
to the religious concerns of the peo- 
ple. 

As one Negro churchman,. Bishop 
R. A. Carter, has pointed out, the Ne- 
gro Church during the undoing of the 
Reconstruction kept alive in the 
bosom of the Negro the hope for a 
better day. The Negro had lost all 
gains except that of the church, and 
the fact that this institution still re- 
mained in his hands encouraged him 
to believe that everything was not 
lost and some progress was still pos- 
sible. In this the race has not been 
deceived. 

The chureh in all these years has 
rendered Negro business a great ser- 
vice. Out of the church itself or meet- 
ings of citizens called on its approval 
have grown most of Negro commercial 
establishments. Negro business enter- 
prise has registered very deep in the 
mind of the Negro minister as a call to 
lift his race from poverty and thus 
away from temptations which always 
afflict the poor. Negro ministers have 
had the vision to organize enterprises 
themselves. W. R. Pettiford, a Bap- 
tist minister, organized and conduct- 
ed for a number of years the Penny 
Savings Bank in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; W. W. Browne, a Methodist 
minister, founded the order of True 
Reformers, from the endowment de- 
partment of which the Negroes re- 
ceived the first ideas of conducting 
insurance business. J. Milton Wald- 
ron, while pastor of the Union Bap- 
tist Chureh, Jacksonville, Florida, 
participated in the organization of 
the Afro-American Insurance Com- 


pany. L. K. Williams, pastor of 
Olivet Baptist Church in Chicago, 
is the head of the reorganized Vic- 
tory Life Insurance Company. As 
officers and members of the direc- 
torates of smaller business enter- 
prises, the names of churchmen are 
too numerous to be given here. 

The Negro church has been help- 
ful also in promoting a professional 
service to Negroes. Through the 
churches the Negro professional man 
has had his best opportunity to reach 
the public. The custom among Ne- 
gro professional men entering small 
towns is to have a conference with 
the pastor or pastors and have an 
announcement of his arrival made 
from the pulpit. With the interest 
of one or more pastors a professional 
man can usually establish himself in 
a small community. Lawyers, dentists, 
and physicians refer to such experi- 
ences in their careers. Pharmacists 
have sometimes not only enjoyed 
these considerations but have secured 
financial assistance from the minis- 
térs. In large cities, such an intro- 
duction of a professional to the com- 
munity is no longer necessary, but 
almost everywhere immediately after 
the general emancipation such assist- 
ance was an essential to success. At 
that time few Negroes had been thus 
trained, and the race had been served 
by whites. It required time to teach 
Negroes to have confidence in their 
own professional men. This has 
finally come to pass, and to the Ne- 
gro church is due much credit for 
this favorable outcome. 


Negro Preachers 
(Continued from page 8) 
charge of the Congregational Church 
in West Rutland. There his useful- 
ness was appreciated and his efforts 
were extended to other towns through 
his revivals, one of the most success- 
ful of which he conducted in Pitts- 
field. Having developed such power, 
he was employed, in 1804, by the 
Connecticut Missionary Society to 
labor in the destitute sections of Ver- 
mont. In 1809 he was appointed to 
a similar service by the Vermont 
Missionary Society. In 1814 he 
preached extensively in Connecticut, 
appearing before crowded houses. 
He had in his audience on one occa- 

sion President Dwight, of Yale. 

* With such standing in the church 
Haynes was expected to manifest in- 
terest in the great questions at issue 
in New England. One of these was 
the Stoddardian principle of admit- 
ting moral persons without credible 
evidences of grace, to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and the half-way covenant by 
which parents, though not admitted 
to the Lord’s Supper, were encour- 
aged to offer their children in bap- 
tism. In this debate Haynes, with 
his eloquence and logic, vanquished 
the famous Hosea Ballou by his pow- 
erful sermon based on the text, Ye 
shall not surely die. There was also 


a difference of opinion with respect 


to the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
but Haynes stood with Edwards and 
Whitefield. Being thus active in dis- 
pelling clouds of doubt, he brought 
many back to a more righteous con- 
duct. 

Becoming involved in the parti- 
san strife which characterized the 
rise of political parties after Wash- 
ington’s inauguration, Haynes alien- 
ated the affections of some of his 
communicants by his bold advocacy 
of the principle conducive to a strong 
national government as administered 
in the beginning by George Washing- 
ton, whose policies Haynes admired. 
He then left West Rutland and 
preached a while in Manchester, Ver- 
mont, until 1822, when he accepted 
a call to Granville, New York. There 


he spent usefully the last eleven. 


years of his life. 


Negro History Week 


(Continued from page 10) 
would necessitate an evaluation of 
nearly everything that the Associa- 
tion has achieved during recent years. 

In this case, however, the Associa- 
tion is not able to make an approxi- 
mate evaluation, for neither the As- 
sociation nor the Associated Publish- 
ers, cooperating with this undertak- 
ing, supplies all the books which are 
in demand during Negro History 
Week and thereafter. Most assured- 
ly, the works of these two organiza- 
tions are much in demand, but like- 
wise, there is a demand for books on 
the Negro brought out by all publish- 
ing houses in the country and abroad. 
Because of this, three efforts at estab- 
lishing firms devoted primarily to the 
production of such literature have 
been made. Others with the same pur- 
pose have been projected and will 
participate in supplying needed lit- 
erature on the Negro. 


Ministers Helping 


the Slaves 
(Continued from page 2) 


eight such bondmen working on this 
farm. 

By and by, however, this good work 
in behalf of the slave was stopped 
in the Lower South. Laws prohibited 
a Negro from owning slaves, and thus 
a Negro with means could not thus 
help one of his race to become free. 
In the states near the border some 
such help continued to reach the 
slaves. The work of James Barry 
Meacham, the pastor of the First 
African Baptist Church in St. Louis, 
Missouri, is a good example. Often 
slaves escaped by way of the Missis- 
sippi river and sought help of friends 
of the oppressed in St. Louis. This 
kind pastor looked out for such run- 
aways. He did not dare to help them 
escape, for he would have been pun- 
ished by the law of that day. He did 
another thing, however, and it was 
very effective. He reported such cases 
to his congregation on Sunday and 
secured their support in raising suffi- 


cient money to purchase these fugi- 
tives from their owners and arranged 
easy terms for them to repurchase 
themselves and become free. In this 
way the Rev. Mr. Meacham and his 
congregation set as many as twenty 
Negro slaves free about one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. 

Negro fugitives reaching the free 
states sought immediately the local 
Negro minister. If the clergyman 
could not give the proper relief him- 
self he was usually in touch with sym- 
pathetic white friends who could. 
Such a man was Charles Bennett Ray, 
a Congregational minister in New 
York. He devoted so much of his time 
to helping the fugitive slaves that the 
historians hardly think of him as a 
minister. In most of the cases cul- 
minating in the New York area dur- 
ing his active years, Ray had some 
conspicuous part. His most impor- 
tant work for the relief of his op- 
pressed race was done in this field of 
unselfish endeavor, while serving as 
a minister and editor. 

Leonard A. Grimes, who died in 
Boston in 1873 as pastor of the 
Twelfth Street Baptist Church, was a 
friend of the slave throughout his ea- 
reer. He went from his native com- 
munity in Loudon County, Virginia, 
ts» live in Washington, D. C. There 
he began early to work against slavery 
which he hated. He aided slaves to 
escape from their owners. By and 
by, however, the officers of the law 
eaught him in such an act and im- 
prisoned him for a number of years. 
Grimes joined the church thereafter 
and entered the ministry in which he 
had opportunity to make his anti- 
slavery efforts more effective. He 
became a pastor of a church in Bos- 
ton. He was also one of the most 
successful agents of the Underground 
Railroad. If he heard that a fugitive 
was in the city he found the runaway 
and sped him on to Canada. When 
the law of 1850 made it possible to 
arrest fugitives and send them back 
to their owners, Grimes would tem- 
porarily abandon his post of duty, 
collect ‘money, pursue the officers, 
buy the captive and let him go free. 
In this way he liberated scores of 
slaves. 

Josiah Henson, the prototype of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, became a Metho- 
dist minister after his thrilling es- 
cape from slavery in Kentucky to 
Canada. To that land of freedom he 
conducted a hundred and a score of 
fugitive slaves escaping out of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky through Ohio. 
In his Father Henson’s Own Story 
he relates most thrilling incidents 
which are read even today with much 
interest. Henson himself considered 
his operations in connection with the 
Underground Railroad the outstand- 
ing achievement of his career. Yet 
he had to his credit the founding of 
the British-American Manual Labor 
Institute and the development of a 
community in Southern Ontario, be- 
cause of which he was invited to ap- 
pear before Queen Victoria. 
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Things to Remember 


During the month of September, 
teachers have doubtless given atten- 
tion to such distinguished characters 
in the history of the Negro as Hiram 
Revels, the first Negro to serve in the 
United States Senate. He was born 
on September 1, 1822. Angelo Soli- 
mann, born September 11, 1721, was 
a distinguished African warrior who 
served under Joseph II, of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Important also 
is the date of the publication of the 
Address to the Negroes of New York, 
on September 24, 1786, by Jupiter 
Hammon; likewise the birthday of 
David Walker, on September 28, 
1785. He was the author of the 
“Appeal” against slavery. We should 
note also the birthday of Bishop 
Charles Betts Galloway, of Missis- 
sippi, promoter of interracial good- 
will, September 1, 1849; the birth- 
day of Marquis de Lafayette, friend 
of the Negro, September 6, 1757; the 
birthday of John Gregg Fee, Ken- 
tucky abolitionist and founder of 
Berea College, September 9, 1816; 
that of Samuel J. May, an abo- 
litionist, September 12, 1797; and 
above all, the date of Lincoln’s dee- 
laration of his intention to proclaim 
the emancipation of the slaves, Sep- 
tember 22, 1862. 

The significant days in October are 
the following: The birth of William 
Still, Negro abolitionist and agent of 
the Underground Railroad, born Oc- 
tober 7, 1821; the record of Juan La- 
tino, Negro Latin poet in Seville, 
Spain, who wrote his celebrated poem 
on the Battle of Lepanto, which took 
place October 7, 1571. 

With these should be remembered, 
too, October 10, 1837, as the birthday 
of Robert Gould Shaw, the martyr 
in the fight for the freedom of the 
Negro at Fort Wagner in the Civil 
War; John Brown’s effort, at Har- 
per’s Ferry, October 16, 1859; the 
birth of Cassius M. Clay, the Ken- 
tucky emancipationist, October 19, 
1810; that of John Woolman, the 
anti-slavery worker, October 19, 
1720; that of William Goodell, Oc- 
tober 25, 1792; and that of Levi Cof- 
fin, founder of the “Underground 
Railroad,” October 28, 1798. 


Church Progress 
Meets Difficulties 


(Continued from page 13) 
called vices which supplied to those 
of talent the harmless pleasures of 
this world. 
“The progressive element seriously 
objected to church management. Ne- 


gro ministers and the governing 
bodies of the churches often man- 
ifested more zeal than tact in the 
conduct of church affairs. They too 
frequently built rather costly edifices, 
paid their pastors disproportionately 
large salaries, and lavished unduly 
upon them and their families gifts 
which the poor of their congregations 
could ill afford. The Negroes wanted 


- a well-groomed leader in a heaven on 


earth to lead them to the heaven be- 
yond. The management then incurred 
debts of such magnitude that the 
church too often developed into a 
money raising machine dominated 
from without by white speculators 
who profited by this folly. The pro- 
gressive element militantly arrayed 
itself against this outlay made at the 
expense of the moral and religious 
life of the community. In their zeal 
they too often denounced the conserv- 
atives in control as tricksters and 
grafters, when, as a matter of fact, 
the management lost more by inefli- 
cient administration than it acquired 
by so-ealled corruption.” 


Keeping the Records 


(Continued from page 14) 


year. Such histories as have appeared 
are valuable because they do give a 
cross section of things in recent times 
as well as in the distant past; and 
published from time to time these 
brief sketches will be the records them- 
selves. One of the outstanding pub- 
lications of the sort is that recently 
brought out by the Central Baptist 
Church in St. Louis under the pas- 
torate of Dr. George E. Stevens, suc- 
ceeded by Dr. C. M. Long. Another 
such effort was the publication of 
a centennial history in connection 
with the recent celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the Metro- 
politan African Methodist Episcopal 


Church, in Washington, D. C., Dr. 
J. Campbell Beckett, pastor. 

It is of significance that some pas- 
tors have begun to write about them- 
selves in connection with their 
churches. The Rev. William S. Brad- 
den, of the Berean Baptist Church in 
Chicago, has just completed his auto- 
biography in which he traces his pas- 
torate of almost two generations dur- 
ing which he has fought also the civie 
and political battles of his race as 
opportunities for that service have 
presented themselves. Dr. A. Clayton 
Powell, of the Abyssinian Church, 
has completed his account of men and 
measures as he has seen them during 
the last thirty years and the impres- 
sion which these forees have made 
upon him. Dr. York Jones, long a 
minister in the Presbyterian Church 
and a teacher at Johnson C. Smith 
University, has recorded likewise his 
impressions of things of his time, 
his own activities and those of the 
church agencies with which he has 
been associated. The books of this 
order produced by Bishop Daniel A. 
Payne, Bishop B. W. Arnett, Bishop 
L. J. Coppin, Chaplain Steward, Dr. 
L. G. Jordan, Dr. Matthew Anderson, 
and G. F. Bragg, have set a standard 
which others should follow. 

With the same thought in mind Dr. 
Walter H. Brooks of the Nineteenth 
Street Baptist Church in Washington 
plans to publish his works, which, 
although numerous, are still in frag- 
mentary form. The late Francis J. 
Grimke, for fifty years pastor of the 
Fifteenth Vresbyterian Church in 
Washington, D. C., provided in his 
will a fund for the publication of his 


addresses, his sermons, and his med- 


itations. In thus passing on to genera- 
tions unborn the thoughts of the 
fathers the young may learn from 
the old, and rise to higher ground 
becomes possible. 


Book of the Month 


Tobe, by Stella Gentry Sharpe, 
with photographs by Charles Farrell, 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, is an interesting book. It 
deals in a natural way with the every 
day life of a six-year-old Negro boy 
and his brothers. These boys are 
made human throughout the story. 
They go about their work and recre- 
ation as they experience things on 
their farm, and through what they 
say and do is given a picture of the 
world as they understand it. At the 
same time appears increasing knowl- 
edge of the serious responsibilities 
of life as their duties become more 
important. The task undertaken by 
the author is well done. Credit is 
due Evangeline E. Harris, however, 
for blazing the way with her The 


Family, a book of this type, whic 
appeared last year, although not in 
such attractive form as Tobe. 

This book is a great improvement 
over those works which are planned 
to draw upon the actual life of the 
Negro child for both thought and il- 
lustration. The interest of the child 
will be quickened in seeing himself 
or his fellows in the picture. He will 
thereby have his ambition stimulated 
in this process of realistic education. 
The problem remaining, however, is 
that of having such books adopted. 
The interest in the Negro is not yet 
sufficient to secure their use for all 
schools, and there is a disinclina- 
tion among many Negro teachers to 
encourage special provisions for their 
schools. 


October, 1939 


1. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


Questions on the 


June Issue 


What faults does the book, Afri- 
can Heroes and Heroines, by 
Carter G. Woodson, try to cor- 
rect? 

How has Negro Education in 
Alabama, by Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond been accepted by the gen- 
eral public? 

How would you define philos- 
ophy in the modern sense? 
Trace the development of Greek 
thought as expressed by Anaxa- 
goras, Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. 

State some of the early Greek 
maxims. 

Differentiate between these 
schools of thought: The Soph- 
ists, Epicureans, and Stoics. 
Differentiate between empiri- 
cism and rationalism. Consult 
a reference book. 

Cite the practical definitions of 
philosophy as stated by John 
Selden, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Sims and others. 

Why is June 16 celebrated by 
the people of Haiti? 

What was the famous Somerset 
Decision? 

What relationship have the 
Beecher’s to Negro History? 
What were the following celebri- 
ties noted for? Charles W. 
Chesnutt, Henry O. Tanner, 
Richard Allen, James Varick, 
and Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


What reasons account for the 
fact that African philosophy has 
not been recorded? 


Characterize the philosophy of 
the Africans as stated in their 
maxims on morals, clean living, 
wisdom, 


courage, company, 
knowledge, pro~erty, industry, 
appreciation for children, 


character and reputation, pa- 
tience, justice, love and hate. 


Memorize five African maxims. 
Use them. When others quote 
them, make it known to the 
user that the maxim is of Afri- 
can origin. 


Sketch the philosophical im- 
portance of Miguel Kapranzine, 
Anton Wilhelm Amo and Jac- 
ques Elisa Jean Captein. 


What reason can you give for 
the lack of philosophical works 
in America by Negro Americans? 


What contribution has been 
made by Robert T. Browne i. 
the field of philosophy? 


What is the meaning of mathe- 
matical philosophy? The Fourth 
Dimension? The mystery of 
space? What thinkers are dis- 
cussing such matters today? 


Describe the African Story Tel- 
ler as a philosopher. 
Tell the story of 
“The Ingrate”’ 
“The Jezlousy of the Blind 
Man” 
“Kindness Misunderstood” 
“Beware of Bad (‘ompany” 
“The Reward for Honesty.” 
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